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OUR NEW YEAR MESSAGE: if the working class 
movement does not act swiftly and decisively 
the Tories will survive their worst ever crisis. 


Every aspect of Major’s 
plan to make the workers’ 
pay forthe recession is still in 
place. He intends to: 

@® push ahead with the clo- 
sure of pits 

@ cut local government sern- 
ices to the bone 

® close London's major hos- 
pitals 

® carry on with his privatisa- 

tion programme . 
@ impose a 1.5% pay freeze 

on public sector workers 
@® pass a new round of anti 

union laws in Parliament 

In the autumn Major's gov- 
emment was reeling. The col- 
lapse of his economic strat- 
egy and mass opposition to 
the pit closure plan made him 
one of the most unpopular 
prime ministers ever. He was 
ripe for destruction. 


But he’s still in office. The 
pressure onthe Tories is eas- 
ing. And this is due to the 
leadership of the working 
class movement. 

Last autumn we saw the 
potential for a working class 
revolt against the Tories on 
every front. With the an- 
nouncement of the pit clo- 
sure programme anger boiled 
over. Demonstrations num- 
bering hundreds ofthousands 
were organised in a matter of 
days. Rank and file militants 
proposed strike action on 21 
October to support the min- 
ers, and in workplaces all over 
the country they won it—of- 
ten to their own surprise. 

All that was needed was a 
Clear call from the union lead- 
erships, beginning with the 
NUM itself, to turn the anger 


into action, strike action. If 
the TUC had called a general 
strike, it would have met with 
a tremendous response, 
smashing the Tory offensive, 
leaving Major's government 
in tatters. 

Instead the union leaders 
used the marches to let off 
steam, not to build for strike 
action. The NUM, with Scar- 
gill’s support, postponed their 
strike ballot and loyally en- 
dorsed the perspective of a 
passive protest campaign— 
ludicrously christened “peo- 
ple’s power” to make it sound 
left wing. 

Instead of December be- 
ing a month of action it be- 
came a month of farce. The 
TUC’s “Day of Recovery” was 
a shambles. The Scottish 
miners’ march to London was 


prevented from becoming the 
focus for a solidarity demon 
Stration, let alone a strike. As 
for the mass switch off of 
lights called by the TUC: well, 
the bureaucrats always like 
to keep their members in the 
dark. 

Arthur Scargill issued a call 
for action on 19 January. But 
he fudged it by calling for a 
“stayaway”. Astayaway is not 
a strike. It is a call on indi- 
viduals not to turn up to work. 
This is divisive and leaves 
militants open to victimisa- 
tion. It is no substitute for 
collective strike action. But 
even this has been called off. 
Scargill has fallen in line be- 
hind the TUC’s plans for no 
more than an extended pro- 
test campaign in the run up 
to the March budget. 

The trade union leaders 
derailed the movement and 
demobilised the anger, con- 
fusing and demoralising mili- 
tants. With each day that 
passes the chances of united 
class wide action recedes. 


That is what these leaders 
want. They fear the prospect 
of a serious fight with the 
Tories more than they fear 
the Tories themselves. 

But all is not lost. The To- 
ries still have not solved their 
fundamental problems. They 
are still weak. Mass action 
can still destroy their plans. 
There is still a chance that 
workers can be rallied for a 
fight. 

The one condition for this 
is that the rank and file of 
the working class gets or- 
ganised, and quick. 

In every town and city mili- 
tant workers need to make 
links, co-ordinate existing 
Struggles, plan local cam- 
paigns of action. Councils of 
action are the best means of 
making these links, of break- 
ing down the isolation that 
leads to hesitancy in the face 
of the bosses’ attacks. They 
are the best means of organ- 
ising the rank and file for ac- 
tion and challenging our 
misleaders. 


Every effort must be di- 
rected to organising such 
councils and mobilising all 
those workers facing job cuts, 
pay cuts and attacks on serv- 
ices, all those who are lan- 
guishing on the dole, all those 
prepared to fight back. 

This course of action is 
vital. But it is only being fought 
for by revolutionaries, be- 
Cause only revolutionaries are 
prepared to speak out against 
the false leaders, even the 
left leaders like Scargill. Only 
revolutionaries are prepared 
to tell the truth and say that 
the protest campaign is go- 
ing nowhere. And that is why 
we need to expand the 
number of revolutionaries, 
and organise them into a revo- 
lutionary party. 

Workers Power is the nu- 
cleus of that party. The 
sooner you join us, the sooner 
we'll become a revolution 
ary party capable of chal- 
lenging and replacing the 
misieaders who are letting 
the Tories off the hook.B 
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DRUGS, GUNS, GANGLAND KILLINGS .. . 





FOURTEEN YEAR old Benji 
Stanley was shot three times with 
a single barrelled pump action shot- 
gun, once in the leg, then again in 
the upper chest. As he lay helpless 
on the floor he was finally blasted 
fatally through his heart. His 
masked assailants sped off in a 
silver coloured car as people on the 
street looked on in shock and fear. 

You could be forgiven for mistak- 
ing this for a scene out of Boyz ’n the 
Hood or New Jack City. Tragically 
this was not a hyped up film, but 
real life in January outside a West 
Indian takeaway near the notori- 
ous Alexander Park Estate, Moss 
Side. Shootings are not an uncom- 
mon occurrence in Moss Side, one 
of Manchester’s most impoverished 
inner-city areas, where 80% of black 
youth have no job or any prospects 
of getting one. 


Stigma 


Employers operate a “post-code 
prejudice” against Moss Side resi- 
dents—which means you are dou- 
bly stigmatised as undesirable if 
you are black and from Moss Side. 
The plight of the unemployed here 
is made even worse by the near 
total lack of recreational facilities 
and the overall grimness of hous- 
ing estates that receive next to no 
maintenance from the city council. 

Itisin this climate that the shark 
drug bosses are able to breed a 
whole culture of “business chains” 


BY BEN WILLIAMSON 


bored teenagers at exorbitant 
prices. Many of them are then forced 
to steal and mug to sustain their 
habits. Youngsters aged ten and 
upwards are in the employ of the 
main dealers. Tempted by large 
amounts of money and prestige, 
the kids act as couriers by traffick- 
ing large quantities of hash, “E’s’, 
smack, coke and crack across the 
estate. Riding on their mountain 
bikes they are inconspicuous and 
are able to transport the drugs 





through the back streets quicker 
than anyone in a car. 

Practically everyone in Moss 
Side, save the police, knows or 
knows of someone who knows who 
the gangsters are. They hardly con- 
ceal themselves, going around as 
they do in flash cars and flash 
clothes, with the inevitable 
portaphones in hand ready to call 
out to a big buyer or seller at a 
minute’s notice to negotiate an or- 
der. 

No wonder, then, that few locals 
believe police claims that Benji’s 


servicing hopeless addicts and 414 year old Benji Stanley, murder victim 


SHETLAND 


DISASTER 





Shetiand islands will suffer for 
years as a result of the oil slick 
that poured from the stricken Braer 
and was swept onto their shores. 
Wildlife and farmed fish alike have 
been destroyed on an horrific scale. 
The British government has been 
deliberately obstructing the impos? 
tion of certain safety rules in ship- 
ping, and the owners of the Braer 
had been wamed before by experts 
and previous captains that their route 
was not recommended in bad 
weather. 

But why do such disasters keep 
happening and how can they be 
avoided in the future? 

The socialist answer to environ 
mental questions—from “disasters” 
like the Braer to the ongoing de- 
struction of the rain forests—is to 
alter the whole basis of production, 
ownership and control in society. 
This will be regarded by many as a 
utopian solution. But who are the 
real utopians? 


| she COMMUNITIES in the 


Control 


Campaigners such as Greenpeace 
argue that dangerous processes 
should be stopped. The people who 
profit from these processes—the oil 
merchants, the bosses who depend 
on nuclear power, the shipping com- 
panies who take the quickest route, 
the airline and ferry companies who 
skimp on safety—all these people 
are In control of safety. 

Protection of the environment and 
of workers in industry costs money. 
It erodes the profits of the bosses. 
The state can and does intervene to 
impose rules and regulations on indi- 
vidual companies, determining 
“safe” levels of radiation or of the 
discharge of pollutants into the at- 


mosphere. 
But the state is run by people 
whose fundamental commitment is 


The socialist 
answer 


BY HELEN WATSON 


to defend capitalism and production 
for profit. Their controls always avoid 
disrupting the profit-making process. 

We live in a world of intemational 
markets and intemational capital. 
When regulations become too tight 
in one area, a company will move 
processing to another part of the 
world where régulations are nonex- 
istent. The last two decades of ex- 
ploitation of Asia, Latin America and 
Africa have seen just such a shift in 
hazardous production processes in- 
volving dangerous chemicals for ex- 
ample. The registration of British or 
US owned tankers under Liberian, 
Panamanian or other flags of con- 
venience is another way of avoiding 
regulations. 

It is utopian to suggest that any 
campaign can save the environment 
without challenging the very basis 
of private ownership and production 
for profit. 


Struggle 


But the fight for socialism is not 
an alternative to fighting against 
environmental destruction in the here 
and now. We fight alongside the 
environmental campaigners who 
want stricter laws, but we link this 
to a broader struggie. At work we 
fight for unions or workplace com 


mittees to veto dangerous practices 
and to force the introduction of safer 
technology and conditions. 

Where the danger extends beyond 
the workplace we fight for direct 
action involving the workers and the 
local community to force the govern- 
ment to impose the use of safer 
methods and materials. If the bosses 
deny the danger we call for the open- 
ing of all records to inspection by 
the workers and community. 

We support legal safeguards 
against pollution of the sea and air, 
and we fight for these through work- 
ing class methods. But in the final 
analysis all these demands can only 
be permanently won by taking over 
political and economic control from 
the capitalists and establishing a 
democratic plan of international 
production.# . 


‘The 
Trotskyist 
Manifesto 


Read the LRCI's positions on 
defence of the environment in 
our manifesto for the 1990s 









Free copy with every new 
subscription to Workers Power 








Fighting the inner city blues 


killing was a result of a dispute 
over a stolen mountain bike. While 
Benji’s mum is understandably des- 
perate to try to distance him from 
involvementin drugs, it would seem 
that the police are putting this for- 
ward as a possible motive as an 
attempt to cover up their total in- 
ability and unwillingness to con- 
front the drug bosses. The local 
press has run stories with quotes 
from a wide range of community 
leaders all saying the same thing— 
“people trust the police less than 
they do the dealers”. This is no 
surprise—the police are no friends 
of the local community. The police 
harass local youths and families 
who have no connection with the 


We need to police our 
own communities—we 
know who the dealers 
are—we are the only 
ones who can 
collectively confront 
them 





dealers at the top, being suspects 
in the police’s eyes because they 
are black. Local Asians are ignored 
by police when their shops are 
stoned by racists or even when they 
are physically attacked. 

The police have promised protec- 
tion for anyone coming forward with 
information about the murder, but 
no-one trusts a force who have in 
the past only made a few tokenistic 
busts on small fry middle level deal- 
ers. One of their suggested tactics 
of setting up a special unit on moun- 
tain bikes to apprehend the couri- 
ers would be laughable were it not 
so pathetically inadequate. They 
are incapable of getting to grips 
with the real racketeers. 


Inadequate 


Meanwhile the council is plan- 
ning to spend £6 million on run- 
down estates in south Manchester 
to provide security systems for 
houses and to clear up the litter 
and rubbish on the streets. This is 
totally inadequate—an attempt to 
put a plaster over a gaping wound. 

Moss Side is typical of hundreds 
of inner city areas across Britain; 
in the capitalist society we live in 
the poor and oppressed in the big 
cities are kept in the ghetto, sec- 
tioned off from more “respectable” 
areas and ground down by poverty 
and state harassment. In these ar- 
eas there can never be any “effec- 
tive policing” by the state. The prob- 
lems we face are caused by capital- 
ism and its state. The problems 
will never go away unless tackled 
with working class answers. There 
needs to be a massive programme 
of public works, with people from 
the community employed for the 
community to build decent houses, 
to build andrun playgrounds, skate 
parks, youth and social clubs and 
sports centres. 

Women, as single parents, un- 
employed or part time workers are 
isolated on these estates with few 
opportunities to take part in social 
life or recreation. Women need 
access to secure jobs with good 
wages, and decent benefits for times 
when they can’t work. Providing 





creches and nurseries, free for par- 
ents to use and controlled by the 
parents and workers in them would 
free women from the burden of per- 
petual childcare. 

Improving housing and facilities 
cannot be left to the councils whose 
first priority is to make their books 
balance for the bankers and 
bosses—local residents and coun- 
cil workers should decide plans for 
housing, and recreation facilities 
and demand funding from the gov- 
ernment. 


Profits 


While drugs remain illegal, deal- 
ers will always be able to make 
extortionate profits from the pock- 
ets of those who can ill afford them 
by selling impure drugs, adulter- 
ated with crap like strychnine, 
chalk, talcum powder and sand. In 
depressed communities drugs are 
areality that will not go away. Youth 
faced with overwhelming inner-city 
blues can escape for a while by 
getting out of their heads. 

The answer to this is not to hunt 
down and turn all these kids into 
criminals, but to make the supply 
of drugs legal—this would pull the 
rug from underneath the drug 
bosses. It would mean regulation of 
the supply and quality of drugs 
would be taken out of the hands of 
the profiteering gangsters. The sup- 
ply of drugs could be accompanied 
by better services and support for 
those with drug related problems. 
It would stop addicts stealing from 
their own class and killing them- 
selves off. 

The community must come to- 
gether now to drive the drug bosses 
and their evil ilk out. We need to 
police our own communities—we 
know who the dealers are—we are 
the only ones who can collectively 
confront them. To this end we need 
to set up community defence 
squads. We cannot rely on the po- 
lice; they are the major perpetra- 
tors of violence against our com- 
munities rather than our protec- 
tors. Local defence squads need to 
be based on community organisa- 
tions on the estates, including 
youth, women’s and black organi- 
sations. These groups should link 
up to organise armed defence— 
pacifist “neighbourhood watch” 
schemes are useless against armed 
racketeers and police—but at the 


same time take up a political strug- 


gle to transform the lives of people 
on the estates through links with 
the organised workers locally. 


Defence 


To provide effective local defence 
the gun laws must be reformed to 
allow working class people to carry 
guns. In the sixties Bobby Seale, 
Huey P Newton and the Panthers 
were able to close down the drug 
racketeers in many impoverished 
inner-city black ghettos, but only 
by exploiting the liberal American 
gun laws and by organising them- 
selves into disciplined squads and 
confronting the police. 

We need to learn from such les- 
sons of what can be achieved by 
working class people. Such aims 
and actions will not be easily real- 
ised, but with the strength, decency 
and solidarity local inner-city com- 
munities are forced to engender— 
through struggle together—we can 
beat the inner-city blues. 
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CHRISTMAS 1992 will be remembered by many 
British workers for the wave of IRA bombings that 
hit shops in Manchester and London. These attacks 
were directed at disrupting commerce in one of the 
busiest trading periods of the year. They succeeded to 
a considerable extent. 

As always when the Irish struggle appears on 
mainland Britain there was a barrage of anti-Irish 
propaganda. In addition the attacks were used as an 
excuse by the British state to set up surveillance of 
the civilian population. Road blocks and armed police 
in both cities were used extensively to stop and 
harass black people. 

We support the IRA in its fight, and call on all 
workers to place the blame for any injuries and 
disruption where it really lies—with the British gov- 
ernment. 

The IRA are fighting a war against an army of 
occupation which terrorises the nationalist commu- 
nity and ensures the continued division of Ireland. In 
this war we must side with the IRAas their’s is a just 
war of national liberation. In this war, the national- 
ists face not only the British army and the RUC, but 
also the armed loyalist gangs who operate in collu- 
sion with the state. Last year the loyalist gangs were 
responsible for 38 deaths. This terror campaign 
against the nationalist community continued relent- 
lessly as the new year began. 

A loyalist terror gang, the Red Hand Commandos, 
shot two men on the streets of Belfast on New Year’s 
Day, just a short distance from a betting shop that 
had been attacked the day before. The customers had 
managed to escape attack when the gun jammed. 

The bombing campaign of the IRA both in the 
north and on the mainland has turned increasingly to 
commercial rather than military targets. This in part 
reflects their frustration in their efforts to hit mili- 
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Socialists and IRA 


tary targets as the counter-insurgency methods of 
the British have proved more effective. 

In addition it reflects their strategy which is to 
force concessions rather than militarily or even politi- 
cally defeating the British. In this context, the IRA 
see commercial targets as a way of increasing pres- 
sure from business on the government to agree to 
talks. 

We do not agree with the strategy of the IRA. It is 
bankrupt and can never win freedom for the Irish 
from imperialist domination. The way to defeat the 
British in Ireland is to build mass action of the 
working class, linked across the whole 32 counties, 
fighting for the withdrawal of the troops. 

Socialists fight for such a movement to take up a 
struggle against all imperialist exploitation—eco- 
nomic as well as military. This requires the involve- 
ment of all workers in the nationalist community of 
the North, not just a handful of activists in a guerilla 
army. The IRA strategy only links its military cam- 
paign to the masses through elections, a process 
which leaves the masses effectively passive. 

The bombing campaigns in the North and on the 
mainland are part of this wrong strategy. We are 
critical of both the tactics and strategy of the IRA, but 
this does not mean that we withdraw our support. 
When it comes to a war of national liberation social- 
ists and the labour movement must stand fully be- 
hind the oppressed and against “our” state which is 
the oppressor. 

Both the British government and the Republicans 
are looking for a way out of the current impasse. The 
British government openly admits that the IRA will 
not be beaten militarily, and are trying to achieve a 
settlement through talks which include as many 
sections of the nationalist community as possible, 
except the Republicans. Their aim is to isolate Sinn 
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EDITORIAL 
bombs 


Fein and the IRA. 

To do this they refuse to admit that the Republi- 
cans represent anybody. But they do. They have 
continuing mass support. To undercut this support 
the British are doing their best to promote the SDLP 
as the true representatives who can negotiate on 
behalf of the nationalist population. 

The answer of the IRA and Sinn Fein to the im- 
passe is on the one hand to step up the bombing 
campaign to increase pressure on the British and 
Irish governments and the SDLP, and on the other to 
try and get in on negotiations. Gerry Adams has 
indicated that he would like to see all-party talks 
without any preconditions set. In saying this he is 
trying to demonstrate that it is the British, not the 
Republicans, who are intransigent. He is also signal- 
ling Sinn Fein’s willingness to consider some form of 
compromise, a deal that could leave Ireland divided 
and the national question unresolved. 

The Republicans will not adopt a strategy of per- 
manent revolution, based on mobilising the working 
class and poor farmers. Instead they look to the 
outcome of other petit bourgeois guerilla struggles 
and see settlement after settlement from South Af- 
rica to E] Salvador. 

The British government are unlikely to accept 
negotiations with the Republicans without a consid- 
erable retreat by the IRA and Sinn Fein. Along that 
road lies further oppression for the nationalist com- 
munity, unless a revolutionary leadership is built 
that can lead the struggle for permanent revolution 
in Ireland. 
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LONDON 

Yugoslavia: do Marxists have an Answer? 
7.30pm, Wed 20 Jan, 

London School of Economics 
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RADE UNIONISTS arrived 

at the “Solidarity with the 

Miners National Conference” 
in Sheffield on 9 January expect- 
ing a day of discussion to map out a 
strategy for the movement that has 
built up in support of the miners. 
They were to be sorely disap- 
pointed. 

The conference was officially 
sponsored by the NUM and organ- 
ised by the Socialist Movement 
Trade Union Campaign. Despite 
being called at short notice, over 
500 delegates turned up from trade 
union branches, miners support 
committees, and trades councils 
from across the country. 

The call to attend the Confer- 
ence had been issued when the 
NUM leaders declared that they 
were calling for a national day of 
action, “a stayaway”, on 19 Janu- 
ary. This call had already gained 
considerable support, especially in 


the North East where important 


trade union organisations were won 
to action with the backing of the 
North East NUM. 

Even before the conference 
started, rumours spread that the 
NUM was backing off, preparing to 
drop the call for action on 19 Janu- 
ary, leaving unions already com- 
mitted to action in the lurch. Worse 
it rapidly became clear that the 
main organisers of the conference 
were determined to prevent any 
real discussion of this, or any of the 
important issues facing the cam- 


paign. 


Bureaucratic 


The organisers declared that 
there would be no provision for reso- 
lutions being discussed and voted 
on at the conference. This was de- 
spite the fact that five resolutions 
had been sent to the conference by 
trade union branches and support 
committees. 

These included calls for support 
for action on 19 January, and for a 
democratic national organisation 
to be established. Aresolution from 
the Cardiff DTI branch of the 
NUCPS called for action commit- 
tees to be set up to build for wider 
struggle, and pointed to the need 
for general strike action as the way 
to force the Tories to back down on 
all the pit closures. 

But instead of a full and demo- 
cratic debate, the organisers pre- 
sented delegates with a statement 
that had been “agreed with NUM 
officials” and which “could not be 
amended”. The agenda had been 
rigged to ensure that a full plenary 
debate and voting would not take 
place. The day was to start with 
five platform speakers, followed by 
two blocks of “workshops” for the 
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SOCIALIST MOVEMENT TRADE UNION CONFERENCE 





respective regions and trade un- 
ions, to end with a plenary session 
with yet another five speakers from 
various struggles. 

Thisis a tried and tested tactic of 
the left bureaucracy. The aim was 
to stifle debate and prevent any 
criticism of the way the NUM is 
leading the struggle. And who was 
at the heart of all this bureaucratic 
manoeuvring? None other than 
Caroline Sikorski, a supporter of 
the “revolutionary” paper Socialist 
Outlook! 

This was too much for the con- 
ference delegates. Even other So- 
cialist Outlook supporters had to 
protest about the lack of democ- 
racy imposed by their own com- 
rades. When left MP Jeremy 
Corbyn put the organisers’ propos- 
als to the conference at the end of 
the first session they were rejected 
overwhelmingly. But this turned 
out to be a pyrrhic victory. 


A wasted 
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BY STUART KING 


After the workshops in the after- 
noon, delegates returned to a final 
90 minute plenary faced with five 
more platform speakers. Only the 
last 40 minutes were given over to 
debate the many amendments and 
resolutions, and delegates were 
given only 30 seconds each to sup- 
port or oppose them! 

In the workshops there was over- 
whelming opposition to the idea of 
calling for “stayaways”. Speaker 
after speaker pointed out this was 
no use for workers facing discipli- 
nary action if they individually 
failed to turn up to work. It was 
clear that this call was a complete 
cop out by the Scargill-led leader- 
ship of the campaign. It aims to 
avoid falling foul of the trade union 
laws, while expecting rank and file 
trade unionists to take illegal sec- 
ondary action themselves in soli- 





Nalgo Broad Left 


N SPITE of a rash of disputes and 

a large increase in Nalgo mem- 

bership, only 150 attended the 
recent Annual General Meeting 
(AGM) of Nalgo’s Broad Left. This 
shows the weakness of rank and 
file organisation in the union. 

The Socialist Workers Party 
(SWP), who lead the Broad Left, 
mobilised only a small fraction of 
their Nalgo members. Militant sup- 
porters boycotted the event entirely. 

The weakness of the Broad Left 
was not simply demonstrated by the 
sparse attendance. The day was dis- 
tinguished by a series of undemo- 
cratic manoeuvres and mistakes by 
the SWP leadership. 

A new platform for the Broad Left 
was discussed. it was not distrib- 
uted in advance, no speaking time 
was allocated to discuss it, and no 
amendments were allowed to it. Ex- 
cept, that is, from the movers of 
the platform themselves! They an- 
nounced that their failure to include 
the demand for a minimum wage 


BY BILL JENKINS 


was “an oversight because the plat- 


form was drafted in a rush”. 

This was a piece of bureaucratic 
chicanery that the TUC itself would 
be proud of. 1 

it is all too clear that the SWP 
are not seriously committed to build- 
ing the Broad Left as an alternative 
rank and file leadership within the 
union. 

The SWP rightly put demands on 
the leadership of Nalgo in order to 
pressurise it into leading a fight. 
But, as should be obvious by now, 
this ls far from enough. 

The Broad Left fails to combine 
its demands on the bureaucrats with 
a clear set of proposals aimed at 
leading the rank and file of the un- 
lon independently. For example, the 
Broad Left called on the TUC to call 
a general strike, but was silent on 
what to do if —perish the thought— 
the TUC refused. 

When Workers Power proposed 


building rank and file action we were 
denounced by the SWP for “ignor- 
ing the bureaucracy”! In fact, as a 
nurse from University College Hos- 
pital and a striker from Newham 
pointed out when addressing the 
meeting, in their experience unofft- 
cial rank and file action is the only 
really effective way of pressurising 
the officials into supporting strikes. 

The AGM was livened up by the 
emergence of the Campaign for a 
Real Broad Left (CRBL). This ‘is a 
combination of various opposition 
forces in Nalgo. It was able to chak 
lenge the SWP on questions of de- 
mocracy. 

The CRBL can play a part in or- 
ganising a serious opposition to the 
SWP within the Broad Left. To do 
so it needs a principled programme 
to gather round it those militants 
who have had enough of both the 
bureaucracy’s retreat and the 
SWP’s empty phrases—those mili 
tants who want to organise a real 
fightback now. 


darity with the miners. If the ordi- 


nary trade union members can risk 
being disciplined or even sacked, 
we have the absolute right to de- 
mand that the trade union leaders 
do the same. 

Dave Douglass of Hatfield NUM, 
long a darling of the left, led the 
attack on any proposals that com- 
mitted the conference to action. He 
attacked motions motivated by 
Workers Power members which 
called on the NUM and TUC to 
build for action on 19 January. He 
reported from an NUM caucus (only 
half a dozen miners had been sent 
to this NUM-sponsored conference) 
that the conference statement 
should not be amended. 

Douglass insisted that 19 Janu- 
ary was “not on”, and that even the 
alternative date of 15 February was 
no more than a possibility. Faced 
with this the conference dutifully 
voted against amending the state- 
ment, against action on 19 Janu- 
ary, and against proposals to build 
committees of action in the locali- 
ties. 

The Communist Party of Great 
Britain (The Leninist) played their 
usual role in all this. They talked 
left at the conference, but covered 
up the real role of Dave Douglass, 
who writes a regular column in 
their paper, the Daily (sic) Worker. 
They are all in favour of “councils 


of action” and “preparing” for a gen- 


eral strike. But they refuse to link 
the call for a general strike to any- 
thing concrete—like the moment 
the government review announces 
the closure of ten or more pits. 
What does the slogan “prepare 
the general strike” mean? Ifit isa 
call on the bureaucracy to “pre- 
pare” then it lets them off the hook. 
Every miserable retreat they make, 
every glossy poster campaign they 
finance can be classified as “prepa- 
ration”. Preparation becomes a 
means of avoiding taking action in 
the here and now. Any slogan sanc- 
tifying this is little more than a 
cover for the left wing of the bu- 


reaucracy. 
For instance, Derrick Fullick has 


said that ASLEF has asked that 
the TUC prepare generalised strike 
action. Yet when it comes to organ- 
ising action on the rail against pri- 
vatisation and job losses, the same 
Mr Fullick turns around and says 
that nothing can be done until the 
TUC organises co-ordinated action. 

How do we prepare for a general 
strike? By winning more and more 
militants to accept the need for a 
general strike, by building the rank 
and file organisations to fight for 
and run a general strike, by unre- 
mittingly demanding that the un- 
ion leaders put their money where 
their mouths are and call a general 
strike. All this is preparation, real 
preparation, because it mobilises 
the forces that can make a general 
strike a reality. 

To counterpose to this the slogan 
“prepare the general strike” as the 
left Stalinists of The Leninist do, is 
vacuous and cowardly. Vacuous be- 
cause it ties nobody to any action, 
cowardly because it avoids trying 
to commit anybody to any action. 


Vague 


Douglass is all in favour of The 
Leninist’s policy, and with good rea- 
son. It is vague enough to let him 
sound very left wing while at the 
same time he takes every opportu- 
nity to head off any actual strike 
action which could develop the 
struggle towards the goal of a gen- 
eral strike. We look forward to read- 
ing the Daily Worker's criticism of 
the role their regular columnist 
played at the conference. 

Trade unionists and activists 
must draw the bitter lessons of this 
conference. It is worse than useless 
to tail behind the NUM leadership, 
or to regard every criticism of 
Scargill and the NUM leaders as 
“treason”. The NUM leadership has 
consistently backed off giving any 
focus for industrial action in sup- 
port of the miners. To refuse to face 
up to this fact or to maintain a 
diplomatic silence will do nothing 
to helprank and file miners fighting 
to save their jobs. 

The role of the TUC and other 
trade union leaderships in sabo- 
taging the action is no excuse for 
fatalism or inactivity. It is neces- 
sary to address the rank and file of 
the unions, to mobilise them for 
strike action, and to ally with them 
against their own leaderships. Of 
course the NUM leadership will 
not do this. Indeed Scargill would 
not do this even in 1984-85. His 
refusal to break the unity of the 
very bureaucracy which sabotaged 
the strike cost the miners dear. 


Demobilising 

But this is not 1984-85. The min- 
ers are not taking action. In failing 
to use the strikes and demonstra- 
tions in October to launch a cam- 
paign for a ballot on national strike 
action, for pit-head occupations 
backed by the local communities, 
for solidarity strike action from 
other workers, the NUM leaders 
have played into the Tories’ hands. 
They have played their part in de- 
mobilising the struggle as surely 
as Norman Willis and the TUC. 
The Sheffield conference was just 
one more episode in this sorry saga. 

Miners and other trade union- 
ists must draw the lessons. They 
cannot rely on the existing left lead- 
ers, even those like Scargill, whose 
days of fighting—it has to be said— 
lie in the past. Instead they have to 
organise themselves in a genuine 
communist organisation which can 
successfully rebuild our movement 
and provide it with a new revolu- 
tionary leadership. That is the task 
Workers Power has set itself. Join 
us! 








HATEVER HAPPENED 
to the decision of the 
NUM’s national delegate 
conference to call a ballot for in- 
dustrial action against the pit clo- 
sures? 

It seems a long time ago, but 
when the Tories announced their 
decision to close 31 pits the NUM 
called its delegates together and 
voted overwhelmingly to call the 
ballot. That was the conference’s 
one major decision. Unfortunately 
it added a rider: the NUM execu- 
tive was given complete control over 
the timing of such a ballot. 

It is now clear that the executive 
wanted this control over when the 
ballot was called for one reason— 
they had no intention of calling it. 

The NUM executive shifted 
sharply to the right after the Great 
Strike of 1984-85. Stalinists like 
George Bolton allied themselves 
with open right wingers arguing 
that the lesson of 1984-85 was that 
strike action was outmoded and 
ineffective, that a broad people’s 
alliance based on mobilising public 
opinion was necessary to save the 
industry. Their conclusion was 
“never again” to allow an all out 
battle like the Great Strike. 

For years Scargill appeared to 
stand out against this brand of new 
realism. His was a lone voice argu- 
ing repeated|y that “only industrial 
action can stop pit closures”. His 
speech against new realism was 
printed as a pamphlet, New Real- 
ism: The Politics of Fear, by Merthyr 
Tydfil Trades Council, not the 
NUM. It was a polemic against the 
majority of his executive, arguing: 

“Only direct action—including 
industrial action—can halt the ut- 
ter destruction of those basic insti- 
tutions such as the National Health 
Service or, indeed, the coal indus- 
try ... The battle for socialism will 
not be won by the philosophy of 
‘new realism’—it will only be won 
in the workplaces and on the streets 
of Britain.” 

But that was in 1987. In late 
1992 and 1993 Scargill moved to 
the right, and his views on indus- 
trial action have come closer to 
those of Bolton and co. This is clear 
in his attitude to today’s fight 
against pit closures. Not once have 
we heard him making speeches that 
emphasise his old position that only 
direct action, industrial action, can 
win. Instead he has unceasingly 
stressed the importance of a cam- 
paign of “people power”, of winning 
the support of the British people, of 
demonstrations and protests alone. 

In his one strong base of support 
within the executive, Yorkshire, 
there is not a whiff of opposition to 
this new realist approach to the 
fight. The Yorkshire Miner is at the 
forefront of the campaign of people 
power. The centrepiece of its strat- 
egy to save the pits is “to make the 
country as a whole aware of what 
this government’s disastrous ac- 
tions will mean for all of us”. To 
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this endit turns over nearly a whole 
page of the paper to... the Bishop 
of Wakefield. 

Even Scargill’s call for a “stay- 
away’, dropped as a result of TUC 
pressure, avoided calling on work- 
ers to organise collective industrial 
action. In place of industrial action 
we have had demos. But instead of 
using the demos to build support 
for industrial action they are 
treated as an end in themselves. 

We have also had the struggle in 
the courts. Now it was certainly a 
tremendous propaganda victory to 
get the High Court to find the gov- 
ernment and British Coal guilty of 
“unlawful and irrational” action. 
But instead of using this to rally 
workers for a fight, Scargill and 
the NUM executive are actively 
peddling illusionsin the courts. The 
same courts that hounded the NUM 
for the final five months of the Great 
Strike are now being presented as 
true refiections of, even guardians 
of, public opinion. 

Victories in the bosses’ courts can 
have tactical advantages for the 
working class. But to suggest that 
we should rely on them is false. At 
best the High Court decision was 
an attempt to buy time for the rul- 
ing class to get its act together. At 


BY MARK HARISSON 


worst it was a cynical attempt to 
demobilise the movement against 
the pit closures. 

All that the court decided was 
that the ten pits threatened with 
immediate closure should go into 
the colliery review procedure. The 
NUM executive has a duty to every 
one of its members to point out 
that every single pit that has gone 
into this review since the 1984-85 
strike has been closed. But because 
each closure went through the re- 
view, NUM members had been de- 
mobilised in advance from fighting 
to save the pits, from strikes and 
occupations. This is the danger to- 
day in every one of the 31 pits that 
British Coal and the Tories want to 
close. 

As for the latest twist in the cam- 
paign—the setting up of camps out- 
side threatened pits by the Women 
Against Pit Closures campaign (led 
and controlled by the Scargillites)— 
the best that can be said is thatitis 
a misguided publicity stunt. It is 
modelled on the middle class pan- 
tomime staged by the Greenham 
Common women. It isa purely sym- 
bolic and deeply passive gesture of 


opposition. 


At Greenham the women were 
stopped from occupying the US 
missile base by armed troops. The 
threatened pits have no such 
guards. They could be occupied by 
the miners who work at them and 
their supporters in Women Against 
Pit Closures. That is what the 
women of Armthorpe did in De- 
cember. That is what should be 
done now. 

An occupation would be a lot 
more than a passive gesture—it 
would be a means of holding to 
ransom the expensive machinery 
in the threatened pits. It would be 
a means of ensuring that workers 
controlled the maintenance of the 
pits, preventing the bosses from 
running them down in preparation 
for closure. 

But Scargill and the NUM ex- 
ecutive are not calling for such ac- 
tion. At every stage they are using 
gimmicks, stunts and limited pro- 
test actions as alternatives to in- 
dustrial action. They have buried 
their conference mandate to call a 
ballot for industrial action in the 
hope that it need never be exhumed. 

At the very beginning of the dis- 
pute many miners accepted the idea 
that it would be wrong to call an 
immediate ballot. They said it was 








Will Unison fight? 


between Nalgo, Nupe and 

Cohse and the creation of the 
new super-union was overwhelmingly 
endorsed by the 35% of members. 
who voted in the ballot. 

The result was proclaimed as 
“magnificent” by Alan Jinkinson of 
Nalgo, “the best possible news” by 
Hector Mackenzie and “good news” 
by Rodney Bickerstaffe. It seems 
that an overwhelming majority of 
the entire membership is only re- 
quired when the ballot is for strike 
action! 

Unison 's the bureaucracy's re- 
sponse to the savage attacks facing 
public sector workers. Although 
Nalgo has grown over the last year, 
the bureaucracy are very concemed 


NISON HAS arrived. The merger 





at the possibility of a catastrophic 
decline in membership as compul 
sory competitive tendering, the in- 
temal market and privatisation be- 
gin to bite. 
Many of the members who voted 
for Unison may have understood the 
need for unity in action to stop these 
attacks, but the bureaucracy. sup- 
ported unity as the best possible 
way of protecting their own jobs and 
salaries. 
Democracy in the new union is 
severely curtailed: 
® strike action can only be made 
official by the NEC or General 
Secretary and then only after a 
ballot 

@ all subscriptions will be paid di- 
rectly to headquarters and 


branches will not be able to keep 
local strike funds 
@ the General Secretary is un- 
elected. Alan Jinkinson has been 
appointed with Rodney Bicker 
staffe to take over in two years 
@ the mule book will not be approved 
by conference 
@ a special conference may be 
called only if it is supported by 
branches representing 25% of the 
membership inside two months 
(approximately 850 branches) 
Workers Power has consistently op- 
posed the merger. Despite the offt- 
clals’ claim that it will strengthen 
the trade unions In the public sector, 
they have refused to lead the kind of 
action that really will give the trade 
unions strength. 


The rank and file in Nalgo, Nupe 
and Cohse must get organised to 
break the bureaucratic stranglehold. 
We must fight for joint union com- 
mittees to be formed at a rank and 
file level. These joint committees 
must include other TUC unions like 
the TGWU and GMB, to ensure there 
is complete unity in action at 
workplace level. 

The Broad Left and other rank and 
file*bodies must call a joint confer- 
ence to initiate the fight for a rank 
and file movement which will aim to 
transform the union into one which 
really fights to defend its members 
against the attacks on jobs, serv 
ices and pay. 

Despite all the bluster of the bu- 
reaucrats that Unison would mean 
greater trade union unity, large sec- 
tions of public sector workers re- 
main divided in different unions. That 
ls why we have argued all along that 
we need to build industrial unions 
and not the bureaucrats’ beloved 
general unions.# 


NUM leaders in 
retreat 


necessary to build up support so 
that when a strike took place the 
miners would not be isolated. 

Tactically, it is perfectly logical 
to postpone a ballot until you be- 
lieve you can win it and win wider 
support for your action. Tactically, 
it was sensible to wait until after 
the great demonstrations in Octo- 
ber before naming the date of the 
ballot. Tactically, it was a complete 
disaster not to have called the bal- 
lot last year. 

Every miner who criticised us in 
November when we argued for the 
ballot to be calledimmediately must 
answer this question: are we now 
any nearer getting successful strike 
action? The honest answer is that 
we are further away from this to- 
day than we were in early Novem- 
ber. 

More and more miners have 
taken voluntary redundancy. More 
and more illusions have grown in 


the idea that the people’s power 


campaign is an alternative to in- 
dustrial action. It is not. It will not 
stop this government pushing the 
closures through by one means or 
another, even if they have to wait 
for a while. 

Worst of all, the mood of mass 
anger that posed the real possib"!- 
ity of uniting a whole range of strag- 
gles behind the miners’ fight is be- 
ing deliberately eroded by the un- 
ion leaders. This means that if the 
miners executive, against the odds, 
decided to call a ballot, the risk of 
the miners being isolated is greater 
now than it was two months ago. 

The confusion surrounding the 
call for a “stayaway’ is an illustra- 
tion of this. Some workers, at the 
Longbridge car factory and in Bir- 
mingham Nalgo for example, 
agreed to take some form of action 
on 19 January. Now this has been 
called off. These workers, and quite 
a few others, have been left high 
and dry. They have been marched 
to the top of the hill, only to be 
marched back down again. You can- 
not go on doing this without con- 
fusing and demoralising the march- 
ers. You undercut support by such 
tactics. 

Rank and file miners need to 
think through all of these argu- 
ments and organise themselves to 
fight the executive, including 
Scargill, iftheir jobs are to be saved. 
They need to break from Scargill’s 
wrong strategy. 

Saying this openly usually earns 
you a sharp rebuke. Many mili- 
tants, remembering Scargill’s posi- 
tive role in previous disputes, treat 
him as above criticism. This is a 
dangerous attitude. No leader is 
above criticism. Criticism is the life- 
blood of democracy in the workers’ 
movement. Only bureaucrats who 
regard their position as leaders as 
more important than their mem- 
bers’ interests can be afraid of free 
and open criticism. 

Rank and file miners need to cut 
through the mystique that sur- 
rounds Scargill. As long as he sup- 
ports the executive’s delaying tac- 
tics he is guilty of obstructing the 
fight against pit closures. Militants 
should recognise this, say it and 
act on it. They need to begin a 
campaign ‘iw to demand that the 
ballot for action be called immedi- 
ately. Every day they fail to do this 
will bea day’s grace to British Coal 
and the Tories. 
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RUSSIA 


Restoration sta 


first sharp turn in the Rus- 

sian class struggle, nor will it 
be the last. We are witnessing the 
prolonged death agony of the 
Stalinist bureaucracy. In its major- 
ity it has embraced the idea of capi- 
talist restoration. 

But it is unwilling to confront 
the fact that to make this idea a 
reality, the bureaucratic caste must 
be destroyed, leaving only a minor- 
ity of former bureaucrats to be- 
come capitalists. This basic di- 
lemma forms the background to 
the emergence of an opposition 
block in the Russian Congress of 
People’s Deputies which, in Decem- 
ber 1992, drastically altered the 
balance of forces within the Rus- 
sian government. 

Before the Congress the Western 
and Russian media were predict- 
ing that Yeltsin would launch a 
“constitutional coup’—suspending 
the constitution, dissolving the Con- 
gress and ruling by decree. Sup- 
porters of Gaidar’s neo-liberal gov- 
ernment were in a minority at the 
Congress. 

The powerful industrial bureauc- 
racy, organised in the Russian Un- 
ion of Industrialists and Entrepre- 
neurs, had already managed toslow 
down or prevent many of Gaidar’s 
more draconian economic meas- 
ures. Yeltsin toured the banquet- 
ing halls of the capitalist world 
warning the imperialists that the 
showdown could be coming. 

Yet immediately before the Con- 
gress it became clear that Yeltsin 
had negotiated a secret deal with 
the leader of the industrialists’ fac- 
tion, Arkady Volsky. In return for 
keeping Gaidar and a formal com- 
mitment to the fast track process, 
Volsky and the industrialists—or- 
ganised in the Russian Congress 
as the “Civic Union” faction—would 
gain some cabinet posts and the 
slowing down of Gaidar’s reforms. 

During the Congress this deal 
disintegrated. First Yeltsin threat- 
ened his constitutional coup. Then 
he made even more serious conces- 
sions to Volsky to save Gaidar. Fol- 
lowing this he led a walk out to 
make the Congress inquorate—but 
only 150 deputies followed him. 

When the ministers of defence 
and the interior stayed in their 
seats—a clear signal that they 
would refuse to back any dissolu- 
tion of the Congress—Gaidar’s fate 
was sealed. He was replaced by 


Tis FALL of Gaidar is not the 


Civic Union nominee Cherno- - 


myrdin as the Russian premier. 
Yeltsin, shorn of his “special pow- 
ers”, began to look more and more 
like Gorbachev during his lame 
duck presidency after August 1991. 


Transformation 


Yeltsin managed to save some 
pro-western ministers in the 
Chernomyrdin cabinet, but only by 
hastily cutting short his visit to 
China in December. Clearly a fur- 
ther transformation of the govern- 
ment in favour of the Civic Unionis 
possible in the period leading up to 
the projected referendum on a new 
constitution scheduled for April. 

What was the characier of the 
opposition block which toppled 
Gaidar in December? The block it- 
self consisted of two powerful fac- 
tions within the disintegrating bu- 
reaucracy: Civic Union and the so- 
called Russkii Edinstvo (Russian 
Unity) group. Though both sets of 
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One year ago, Boris Yeltsin unleashed Russian prices as the first step on the 
planned “fast track” to capitalism in Russia. His Prime Minister, Yegor 
Gaidar, promised the International Monetary Fund (IMF) to reduce inflation to 
single figures and drastically cut Russia's budget deficit. 

Now Gaidar has gone, inflation stands at 2000%, price controls on basic 
commodities are about to be introduced and Boris Yeltsin’s presidential 
power and influence have been severely curtailed. As Paul Morris explains, 
the restoration process has been stalled. 


deputies posed as defenders of the 
workers and the poor against 
Gaidar’s imperialist-backed re- 
forms, neither has a programme 
that can defend the workers’ inter- 
ests. 

Civic Union was foundedin June 
1992, bringing together industrial 
bureaucrats with high-ranking 
state and military officials. Origi- 
nally this stratum of the bureauc- 
racy was fully committed to 
Gaidar’s plan, hoping to transform 
itself into a new class of big capital- 
ists. They applauded when their 
traditional enemies, the central 
state planners, were despatched by 
Yeltsin and Gaidar. 

But they ignored the fact that on 
the road to large scale capitalism 
“one capitalist kills many”. The 
emergence of this stratum’s oppo- 
sition to Gaidar is the embodiment 
of a historic contradiction between 
the aspirations of the bureaucracy 
and their practical fulfilment. When 
Gaidar threatened to close loss- 
making enterprises—an essential 
precondition for the restoration of 
capitalism—the Civic Union fac- 
tion began to consolidate around a 
different strategy. 


Evolved 


Far from defending the remains 
of the post-capitalist property rela- 
tions of the Russian degenerated 
workers’ state, Civic Union is com- 
mitted to the reintroduction of capi- 
talism. But it has evolved a “slow- 
track” plan for restoration, based 
on state-capitalist economic man- 
agement, state ownership of basic 


industries and infrastructure, and 
a gradual privatisation process 
which would allow the fledgling 
industrialists and entrepreneurs to 
begin making their factories profit- 
able without seeing them destroyed 
in a Thatcherite closure wave. 
Thus the Civic Union empha- 
sises a strong Russian state com- 
bined with “social guarantees” to 
maintain order during the transi- 
tion. It is allied to the Russian Fed- 
eration of Independent Trade Un- 
ionists (the misleading title of the 
former state-run unions). Together 
they present themselves as defend- 
ers of jobs and wages. Though they 
tend to talk of a “third way” be- 
tween unbridled capitalism and so- 
cialism, the Civic Union in fact rep- 
resents only a new version of 
Gorbachev’s “market socialism”, 
recast with a clearer goal. 
Russian Unity, the other half of 
the anti-Yeltsin alliance, is itself a 
block between hard-line Stalinist 
remnants of the bureaucracy and 
ex-Stalinists who have become 
monarchists and proto-fascists. 
Russian Unity is rooted if the 
remains of the bureaucratically 
planned economy and the bureau- 
cratic military-state machine which 
defended it. Without any pro- 
gramme to revitalise the property 
relations of the workers’ state, it 
partially obstructs their demolition. 
The social core of Russian Unity 
is the remaining Brezhnevite- 
Stalinist faction of the bureaucracy. 
It opposes privatisation of industry 
and agriculture and openly calls 
for the restoration of command 
planning. But these are subordi- 


nated to its foremost demand for 


the restoration of a Great Russian 
state within the borders of the 
former Soviet Union. 

Though it has relatively little 
mass support, this layer of the bu- 
reaucracy still controls vast regions 
of Russia at the administrative 
level, heads important industries 
and has powerful alliesin the army 
and the secret police. 


Wing 

In the process of disintegration, 
the Russian chauvinist supporters 
of centralised planning within the 
bureaucracy have adopted many 
ideologies, old and new. It is from 
this wing that the fascist and proto- 
fascist parties (such as Pamyat, 
Nashi, the Liberal Democrats) have 
emerged. Likewise, chauvinist 
monarchists have emerged like 
Sergei Barburin, Russian Unity’s 
chief spokesperson. 

Outside parliament these forces 
have come together with a panoply 
of neo-Stalinist parties (like the 
Russian Party of Communists, Rus- 
sian Communist Workers Party etc) 
in a variety of campaigning blocks: 
first Trudovaya Rossiya (Labour- 
ing Russia) which organised the 
red-brown street demonstrations 
with fascist and monarchist flags 
mingling with red banners and por- 
traits of Lenin and Stalin, and then 
the National Salvation Front, in 
reality the extra-parliamentary 
mobilising force of Russian Unity, 
which found itself subject to a state 
ban by Yeltsin. 

In order to save itself, and its 





system of medals, privileges and 
informers, this stratum of the bu- 
reaucracy may want to restore the 
Brezhnevite bureaucratic com- 
mand planning mechanism. But it 
could only do so through attacking 
the democratic rights won by work- 
ers in the last five years, and even 
then could only inaugurate a short- 
lived regime of crisis. At the same 
time it would launch Russia into a 
series of expansionist racist wars 
and place in power elements of a 
real fascist wing of the bureauc- 
racy dedicated to pogroming Jews 
and ethnic minorities, and to the 
atomisation of the working class. 

The forces of state capitalist res- 
toration, chauvinism and bureau- 
cratic planning combined to defeat 
Yeltsin in December. But the project 
of a new draft constitution and a 
referendum in spring means that 
these factions will continue tostrug- 
gle against each other. 


Dominated 


Whatever short term successes 
the Civic Union dominated govern- 
ment might have, mainly as a re- 
sult of their better grip on the le- 
vers of control in the Russian 
economy, they will face an acute 
budget crisis and an escalation of 
inflation. Rising inter-enterprise 
debt and soft state credit is the 
very bedrock of their programme. 

The US$3 billion they will spend 
on bread subsidies alone this year 
is testimony tothe fact that there is 
no real “slow track” restoration 
process, only a stalling operation 
prior to the inevitable attack on 
jobs, real wages and social benefits. 

The Civic Union’sincoherent pro- 
gramme must sooner or later re- 
solve itself either in the direction of 
Yeltsin and Gaidar’s “Democratic 
Russia” or that of Russian Unity. 
Either they will be forced to patch 
together the broken remains of bu- 
reaucratic planning or return toa 
policy of privatisation and the clo- 
sure of unprofitable enterprises. 

When the Civic Union govern- 
ment inevitably fragments a 
number of possibilities arise. The 
Civic Union leaders may attempt 
torenew the slow-track restoration 
process under the cover of an all- 
inclusive dictatorial regime. The 
return to a neo-liberal strategy is a 
distinct possibility, this time backed 
by dictatorial powers and geared 
up for an assault on the working 
class. 

Neither can it be ruled out that 
amidst the chaos of a disintegrat- 
ing economy and derailed restora- 
tion process a neo-Stalinist govern- 
ment could come to power, riding 
on a wave of unfocused opposition 
to restoration, or on a wave of na- 
tional chauvinism. 

What is certain is that none of 
these solutions would be progres- 
sive. None of them form the basis 
for working class resistance. De- 
spite their roots in the bureaucratic 
planning process a strategic alli- 
ance between the workers and the 
neo-Stalinist/fascist bloc would be 
just as much a noose round the 
neck of the working class as an 
alliance with Yeltsin or Volsky. 

The workers need desperately to 
form their own organisations com- 
mitted to an independent pro- 
gramme of resistance to capitalist 
restoration, and an emergency plan 
to meet the burning needs of mil- 
lions. 

The workers must seize the fac- 
tories, offices and means of distri- 
bution from the bosses, old and 
new, and take control of the army 
and the militia through elected of- 
ficers’ and soldiers’ committees. 
Russia’s crisis can only be resolved 
in a progressive way through the 
overthrow of the bourgeois govern- 
ment and of the bureaucrats of 
every stripe, and their replacement 
by a new government of workers’ 
councils. 
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Hitler’s rise to power) 


ON 30 January 1933 President 
Hindenburg appointed Adolf Hitler, 
the leader of the Nazi party, as 
Chancellor of Germany. Installed 
under the cover of constitutional 
legality Hitler wasted no time in 
using his position to consolidate 
the Nazi dictatorship. Within 
months the strongest and best or 
ganised working class in the world 
suffered a catastrophic and his- 
toric defeat. 

Political and trade union organi 
sations numbering millions, which 
had grown up over seventy years of 
class struggle, were to be obliter 
ated over the coming months, al 
most without a fight. 

The largest Communist Party out- 
side the USSR, the KPD, was out- 
lawed and smashed. The reformist 


Social Democratic Party (SPD) was 
proscribed. The SPD led trade un- 
lons, numbering over four million 
members in 1931, were liquidated 
on 2 May 1933. Working class 
activists of every political stripe 
were rounded up, tortured, impris- 
oned in concentration camps or 
beheaded. 

Even the bourgeois, liberal and 
nationalist opposition to the Nazis 
was banned by the Hitler dictator 
ship. 

German national life was trans- 
formed into a nightmare of repres- 
sion under the state police, the 
Gestapo. AntiSemitic pogroms, for- 
merly the illegal work of Hitler's 
storm troopers, were sanctioned 
and perpetrated by the Nazi re- 
gime, leading eventually to the 


unspeakable barbarism of Hitler's - 


“final solution”, the slaughter of 
six million Jews in the Holocaust. 

The rise of the fascist regime 
also served to sharpen and acceler 
ate the conflicts between the ma- 
jor rival imperial powers in Europe. 
Within six years of Hitler becoming 
Chancellor the conflict reached 
breaking point, plunging the world 
into a further devastating and frat- 
ricidal war, dwarfing even the car 
nage of 1914-18 in its scale and 
intensity. 

One Nazi activist described his 
party’s celebrations on 30 January 
1933: 

“The torches were lit, and the 
throngs set out on the march into 
German history. An indescribable 
burst of joy awaited us as we 


marched through the Brandenburg 
Gate.” 

On 30 January this year, Nazis 
will again be marching to the 
Brandenburg Gate in Berlin, in cet 
ebration of the sixtieth anniversary 
of Hitler’s appointment as Chan- 
cellor of Germany, and as a demon- 
stration of their renewed confidence 
and strength. Richard Brenner ex- 
amines the background to the vic- 
tory of National Socialism in 1933 
and the lessons of that tragic pe- 
riod for workers in today’s struggle 
against fascism (see also centre 
pages). 

If we leam those lessons and act 
on them then the only outburst 
that will greet the Nazis at the Gate 
will be the vengeful anger of an 
antifascist workers’ united front.@ 










HE ORIGINS of the 
National Socialist Ger- 
man Workers’ Party 
(NSDAP—Nazis) were 
not so humble as is of- 
ten suggested by bourgeois histo- 
rians. Although the organisation 
was very small when Hitler joined 
it, he was a paid political officer of 
the German army. 

Hitler had demonstrated his 
worth in betraying mutinous or 
pro-Bolshevik detachments after 
the war and in the 1918 revolu- 
tion. By 1923 his movement was 
able to hold rallies of 50,000 in 
Munich, and the failed Nazi putsch 
that year was distinguished by 
the involvement of General 
Ludendorff, of the war time High 
Command. 

After Munich, Hitler synthe- 
sised the lessons of the past strat- 
egies of German reaction into a 
coherent and far-sighted plan of 
action. Under the banner of Ger- 
man nationalism he aimed at the 
total elimination of “Marxism”, 
meaning the SPD, the Social 
Democratic unions and the KPD. 

From the failure of Bismarck’s 
Anti-Socialist Law in the nine- 
teenth century, he concluded that 
police methods alone were insuffi- 
cient to uproot and dissolve a mass 
workers movement. From the fail- 
ure of the rightist Kapp putsch in 
1920 he learnt the need to build 
mass support across Germany in 
the form of a political party. From 
the successes of the Viennese anti- 
Semitic reactionary Dr Karl 
Liiger’s Christian Social Party, he 
learnt the need to develop a mass 
movement, which would not only 
utilise the existing institutions of 
power but which, “laid the great- 
est stress .. .on winning over the 
classes whose existence was 
threatened and therefore tended 
to spur rather than paralyse the 
will to fight”. (Mein Kampf) 

Winning over the petit bour- 
geoisie, the class squeezed be- 
tween the two major classes in 
society, the workers and the 
bosses, was central to Hitler’s 
project. He identified the source of 
their fear and sought to trans- 
form it into an active opposition to 
the working class movement: 

“The reason for this hostility [of 
the petit bourgeoisie for the work- 
ers]... lies in the fear of a social 
group, which has but recently 
raised itself above the level of the 
manual worker, that it will sink 
back into the old despised class, or 
at least become identified with it 
... the petit bourgeois’ own posi- 
tion in society, however insignifi- 
cant it may be, makes any contact 


with this outgrown stage of life 
and culture intolerable.” 

Hitler’s formative experiences 
of the strength, militancy and po- 
litical education of the Austrian 
workers had impressed upon him 
the need for a mass counter-revo- 
lutionary movement. After watch- 
ing a vast Social Democratic 
march, he had concluded: 

“The masses love a commander 
more than a petitioner and feel 
inwardly more satisfied by a doc- 
trine, tolerating no other besides 
itself . . . If Social Democracy is 
opposed by a doctrine of greater 
truth, but equal brutality of meth- 
ods, the latter will conquer, though 
this may require the bitterest 
struggie.” (Mein Kampf) 

National Socialism developed 
under Hitler’s leadership with a 





conscious project of mobilising the 
enraged petit bourgeois masses 
around a programme of unremit- 
ting hostility to the working class 
movement. The membership of the 
National Socialists was predomi- 
nantly petit bourgeois, but also 
incorporated many backward 
workers in its period of growth. 
In a country with such a highly 
developed labour movement, in 
which the aspiration of the over- 
whelming majority of the work- 
ers, whether social democratic or 
communist, was for a socialist so- 
ciety, the Nazis cynically accepted 
the need for left rhetoric. Fascist 
“anti-capitalism” reflected the 
antagonism of the middle classes 
to the big corporations and the 
banks and made possible the win- 
ning of sections of workers disen- 
chanted with the SPD. The Nazis 
could not hope to become a mass 


movement without such a popu- 
list edge to their rhetoric. 

None of this made the Nazis an 
anti-capitalist party. Quite the re- 
verse. The Nazi party was de- 
signed to protect capitalism from 
the working class in periods of 
acute crisis when the normal 
means of bourgeois rule were in- 
sufficient, when big capital re- 
quired the physical smashing of 
the working class movement. The 
NSDAP wasa predominantly petit 
bourgeois mass movement in the 
service of finance capital. 

Indeedits recordin power shows 
that there was nothing “socialist” 
about this party. in smashing the 
workers’ movement the Nazis 
were able to increase the employ- 
ers’ share of Germany's national 


income in interest and industrial 


“A false political theory bears within itself its own punishment” — Trotsky 


and commercial profits by 9.2% 
between 1932 and 1938. The larg- 
est of the companies increased 
their share of total capital by 11.5% 
between Hitler’s rise to power and 
the highpoint of German military 
success in 1942. Meanwhile the 
workers were subjected to a near 
pay freeze throughout this period, 
despite the chronic labour short- 
age. 

During the struggle for power 
the “left” Nazis, led by the Strasser 
brothers, were kept firmly under 
control (and then liquidated after 
Hitler’s seizure of power). The 
sanctity of private property was 
firmly established as a tenet of 
Nazism at Bamberg in 1926. 
Drawing on the bogus economic 
“theories” of Gottfried Feder, the 
Nazis distinguished between pa- 
triotic, national “productive” capi- 
talists, whom they supported, and 


parasitic, supposedly “Jewish”, 
interest-bearing capital, which 
they demagogically claimed to 
oppose. 

And behind the scenes, through- 
out the 1920s, Hitler held regular 
closed meetings with industrial- 
ists, particularly those from the 
heavy industries such as mining, 


iron and steel, where profit mar-_ 


gins were tighter than in the 
finished goods industries and 
where far less tolerance could be 
shown towards working class or- 
ganisation. Support was initially 
slow in coming, with Thyssen be- 
ing his main bourgeois support 
from the outset. 

Hitler’s theme was always the 
same: 

“If we have grasped the fact 
that our fate is to be decided by 


the destruction of Marxism, then 
any means are justified to bring it 
about ...amovement which turns 
to the broad masses, to those 
among whom the Marxists them- 
selves work. One can only get rid 
of poison with an antidote.” 

This speech to an assembly of 
industrialists and national politi- 
cians at the Hamburg National 
Club on 28 February 1926 was 
greeted with tumultuous ap- 
plauge. But until the deepening of 
the economic crisis after 1929 only 
a minority of the bourgeoisie seri- 
ously favoured the dangerous op- 
tion of war to the death with the 
mighty German working class. 

Hitler’s value to the big capital- 
ists lay in the specific character of 
the movement. It was qualita- 
tively different to other forms of 
bourgeois reaction because of its 
commitment to the physical strug- 





gle against the working class with 
the objective of the smashing of 
all independent working class or- 
ganisations. It defended capital- 
ism by using the petit bourgeoisie 
and sections of backward workers 


‘ or lumpenproletarians as a mass 


counter-revolutionary army. The 
value of such an army became 
apparent in the crisis-wracked 
years of the early 1930s. 

By 1932 the collapse of German 
industry had placed a staggering 
five million workers on the dole. 
Industrial production slumped by 
40%. The petit bourgeoisie saw 
their small businesses ground into 
dust. The whole of society was 
sharply polarised. 

The Nazis took full advantage 
of the chaos. At the end of 1931 
their membership had more than 
doubled to 800,000. Hitler won 
the favour of more and more big 
industrialists and became a force 
to be negotiated with by the es- 
tablished bourgeois parties. 

In the presidential elections in 
March 1932 the SPD campaigned 
for the existing President, Gen- 
eral Hindenburg, who they 
thought was best placed to keep 
Hitler out. Hindenburg won, but 
the Nazis’ vote had doubled in 
less than 18 months. Their 11.5 
million votes gave them the sup- 
port ofa third of Germany’s entire 
electorate. 

The election campaigns were 
important for Hitler’s “legal” strat- 
egy, but more important was the 
battle for the streets. Here the SA 
were determined to clear the path 
to Nazi rule by beating the work- 
ing class into submission. Chan- 
cellor Briining, of the Centre Party, 
had banned the SA, but after his 
resignation, at the end of May 
1932, the storm troopers began to 
operate in many areas with police 
protection.Astate of localised civil 
war developed in a whole number 
of German towns. The Berlin chief 
of police reported 461 battles in 
which 82 people were killed and 
400 seriously injured between 1 
June and 31 July 1932. 

While the criminal misleader- 
ship of the SDP and KPD allowed 
Hitler to assume power without a 
civil war, the heroism of the Ger- 
man working class should never 
be forgotten. The Nazis’ favoured 
tactic was to stage provocative 
marches through working class 
districts. On 17 July the Nazis 
attempted to march through 
Altona, near Hamburg. It was a 
Red area. The Nazi column was 
met by a hail of bullets from the 
Red Front fighters. The march was 

Continued overleaf 















NE OF the most pemicious 
myths about Hitler's rise 
o power is that his Nazi 
project reflected some- 
thing specifically authon- 
tarian about the German national 
character. This piece of nonsense 
ignores the origins of fascism (which 
developed in Italy), the brutality of 
non-German fascist movements, and 
the complicity of upstanding British 
citizens in Hitler's Holocaust in the 
Channel Islands, deliberately covered 
up for years by the British govern 
ment. 

Most importantly, it ignores the 
opposition to the Nazis from the mil- 
lions of German workers who sup- 
ported the SPD and the KPD. The 
German workers’ movement loathed 
the fascists and fought many brave 
battles to rid the streets of the SA 
squads. The activists who were be- 
headed in Hitler's prison camps were 
every bit as German as their Nazi 
executioners. But they served a dif- 
ferent class to the Hitlerites. 

The Nazi movement fitted the 
needs of the German ruling class at a 
specific point in history. There was 
nothing inevitable about their rise to 
power as a result of the German 
national character. They could have 
been stopped by a workers’ united 
front. The threat they posed could 
have been vanquished by a workers’ 
revolution. As the German Marxist 
Clara Zetkin noted: 

“Fascism is the punishment in- 
flicted on the proletariat for not hav- 
ing continued the revolution begun in 
Russia.” 

The real reason for the rise and 
victory of the Nazi movement was the 
disastrous strategy used by the main 
workers’ organisations to counter the 
fascist threat. The KPD and SPD se- 
cured the support of almost 14 mil- 
lion workers on the eve of Hitler’s 
appointment as Chancellor. But they 
proved incapable of using this sup- 
port to vanquish Hitler. 


Upturn 


From 1926 there was a sharp up- 
turn in working class militancy which 
propelled the SPD into govemment 
after the election of May 1928. Be- 
tween them the SPD and the KPD 
won a massive 40.4% of the poll, 
while the Nazis got a mere 2.6%, 
some 800,000 votes. But the SPD's 
coalition with the bourgeois Peoples’ 
Party was unable to satisfy either the 
bosses or the working class. It an 
tagonised the bosses by initially op- 





KPD election poster equating Social Democracy with fascism 


posing a warship building programme. 
Then it backed down under pressure 
to the dismay of its working class 
followers. 

More significantly, its social pro- 
gramme, involving house building, 
welfare provision and the building of 
feeding centres for children, was 
thrown into reverse by the end of 
1928 as a result of the drying up of 
US investment and loans. The indus- 
trialists declared war on state spend- 
ing and on wage levels and pushed 
the bourgeois parties to the nght. 

A crucial lockout in the iron indus- 
try in the Ruhr was betrayed by the 
SPD referring the dispute to binding 
arbitration and then declaring against 
the workers’ pay claim. The crash in 
the following autumn made matters 
worse. The calling in of America’s 
short term loans exacerbated Ger- 
man capital's attacks on the working 
class. Unemployment rose to three 
million in 1930 and by another mil- 
lion a year later. 

By the September 1930 elections, 
the coalition government had col- 
lapsed and the SPD was deeply dis- 
credited. The SPD's vote fell by 5.3% 


to 24.5%, whilst the KPD went from 
10.6 to 13.1% of the vote. 

This gain for the far left was dwarfed 
by the catastrophic rise in support for 
the Nazis. They rocketed from 
800,000 votes in 1928 to over six 
million, becoming the second largest 
party after the SPD. This was prima- 
rily the responsibility of the SPD in 
losing the confidence of the masses, 
repelling the middie class through 
theirweakness and apparent respon- 
sibility for falling living standards. 

The KPD grew, but by nowhere 
near as much as it should have. The 
possibility of winning social demo- 
cratic workers to communism had 
been impeded by the party’s sectan- 
anism. This sectarianism was to prove 
as deadly for the working class of 
Germany as the SPD’s opportunism. 

The roots of KPD’s sectarianism 
lay in both its own origins in the 
German revolution of 1918/19 and 
the policies of the Communist Inter- 
national (Cl). The KPD began life as 
the Spartakists. In 1919 the SPD, 
which had already betrayed the work- 
ing class by supporting the German 
imperialist war effort in 1914, be- 





Hitler’s rise to power 


Continued from page 7 

put to flight and the SA was left 
mourning its dead and treating its 
wounded. 

After Briining’s resignation 
Hindenburg installed Von Papen 
as Chancellor. Von Papen was a 
classic Bonaparte, standing “above 
parties” and “above the classes”, 
but strengthening the powers of 
the state and paving the way for 
fascism. He rescinded the ban on 
the SA and repressed the left. He 
authorised the march on Altona and 
used the battle that ensued as an 
excuse to abolish the SPD govern- 
ment of Prussia, appointing him- 
self in its place and decreeing a 
series of draconian anti-working 
class measures. 

Despite its formal commitment 
to defend democratic liberties, the 
SPD leaders capitulated in the face 
of even this gross attack. The KPD’s 
call for a general strike was correct. 
But it was greeted by the workers 
with understandable scepticism. 
After all, the KPD had until re- 
cently been campaigning alongside 
“he Nazis against the Prussian gov- 
ernment and the SPD. 

Von Papen’s Bonapartist rule 


emboldened Hitler to step up the 
campaign of terror. On the one hand 
he wanted to use his control of the 
streets to try and pressurise 
Hindenburg into appointing him 
Chancellor. On the other he was 
obliged, due to the mass pressure 
from the Nazi rank and file, to let 
the SA off the leash. 

A wave of violence culminated in 
the murder of a comminist miner 
in Silesia. It was a microcosm of the 
reign of terror to come. Five Nazis 
kicked Pietrzuch, a KPD member, 
to death while his mother looked 
on, helpless against the thugs. Hit- 
ler then publicly backed the five 
Nazis, praising them as courageous 
warriors. 

This, together with the public ex- 
posure of an SA plan for a putsch 
and the rejection of Hitler’s bid for 
the Chancellorship in mid-August, 
created a crisis in the Nazi party’s 
ranks. Sections of the bourgeois 
press began to accuse the party of 
being gangsters. Sections of the in- 
ner ruling class circles grew dis- 
trustful of Hitler’s refusal to brook 
any coalition with the Centre Party 
and other right wing parties. In- 
dustrialists withdrew support and 


a cash crisis hit the party. Victory 
seemed far away for the would-be 
dictator. That Hitler triumphed 
within a matter of months was due 
to the failure of the working class 
to seize the moment and deal the 
Nazis a death blow. 

In the elections in November the 
Nazis lost two million votes and 
were smaller than the combined 
total of the votes cast for the work- 
ers’ parties. In the July election 
their vote had been almost 14 mil- 
lion, just higher than the combined 
SPD and KPD vote. But the failure 
of the November election to create 
a stable government or promise an 
economic climate more suitable for 
exploitation and profit making 
pushed the big bosses back towards 
the Hitler camp. 

Ashort-lived regime, under Gen- 
eral Schleicher, attempted to avert 
both Nazi rule and a KPD rising by 
enlisting the support of the army, 
the trade unions and even the “left” 
Nazis. It was doomed to failure. On 
30 January 1933, Hindenburg, 
President courtesy of the votes of 
the SPD and its supporters, had 
nowhere left to turn. He appointed 
Hitler as Chancellor. 


The 
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came the party of counter-revolution. 

Under Ebert, Noske and Scheide- 
mann the SPD established the 
Freikorps. This motley band of ex- 
soldiers, many of whom went on to 
become leaders of Hitler's SA, 
drowned the German revolution in 
blood. With the blessing of the SPD 
they murdered Rosa Luxemburg and 
Kan Leibknecht and launched a reign 
of terror against the Spartakists. 

In the stormy years that followed 
the revolution the SPD, frequently 
the party of national or state govern- 
ment, policed the working class and 
persecuted the communists. All of 
this, not surprisingly, created bad 
feelings between the two parties. But 
woe betide the revolutionary politi- 
cian who bases tactics on bad feel- 
ings alone. 

Early in its life the KPD developed 
the position that the SPD’s counter- 
revolutionary role was the same as 
that of the fascists. This sectarian 
premise guided the KPD’s politics 
throughout the 1920s and 1930s. 
As early as 1923 the KPD issued a 
document declaring “Social Democ- 
racy aS accomplice of fascism”. In 
1924 the Red Front was set up “to 
organise and mobilise the great 
masses against the republican in- 
doctrination of workers by the 
Reichsbanner [the SPD’s military or- 
ganisation] and against the fascist 
menace”. 


Equation 

This constant equation of the SPD 
with the fascists influenced the Cl 
itself. At its Fifth Congress in 1924 
the Cl declared that “fascism and 
social democracy are the two sides 
of a single instrument of capitalist 
dictatorship”, while Stalin penned his 
famous line that fascism and social 
democracy are “not antipodes, they 
are twins”, adding for good measure 
that social democracy “is objectively 
the moderate wing of fascism”. 

During the boom years of the 
1920s these sectarian positions had 
little practical significance. But the 
turn in the world situation after 1929 
and the turn in the Cl, now under 
Stalin’s sole domination, towards the 
ultrateft “third period”, exposed the 
grave dangers inherent in the KPD's 
policies towards the SPD. 

Stalin decreed the “third period” 
as one in which the final battle with 
capitalism would be fought and in 
which the social democrats were now 
the greatest enemy of the working 
class. They were “social fascists”, 
far more dangerous than the Hitler 
fascists because of their influence in 
the working class. The central task 
for the KPD was to smash the social 
fascists. After that they could turn to 
dealing with Hitler. 

This new policy from Moscow sat 
neatly with the KPD’s own traditions. 
That millions of workers could swal- 
low this sectarianism was due to the 
mass character of the KPD and its 
use of the SPD’s old methods of 
turning the party into a separate and 
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sealed word of its own. If you were 2 
party member you read its newsp@ 
pers, attended its cultural organise 
tions, lived in districts dominated by 
it, enjoyed your leisure time at its 
facilities and made your politics via 
party front organisations and unions. 

Despite the enormous advantages 
of being a mass party and enjoying 
the various benefits that such a self 
contained world can provide, espe 
cially for the many poor and unem 
ployed workers in the party’s ranks, it 
frequently had the disadvantage of 
sealing workers off from those 
grouped in that other world within 2 
world, the SPD. 

These factors partly explain why 
the Cl was able to get away with 
imposing its disastrous rejection of 
the united front. And this fatally flawed 
response of the workers’ parties to 
the massive growth of the fascist 
threat proved crucial in Hitler's rise to 
power. 

The SPD supported the goverment 
of the bourgeois Bruning on the basis 
that he represented a lesser evil than 
Hitler. They continued their policy oF 
assuming responsibility for the deer 
ening crisis of German capitalism 
The Nazis were therefore able to cape 
talise on mounting hostility to the 
regime. 

The Stalinist KPD, on the other 
hand, declared that fascism was @ 
ready in power! So the KPD refuses 
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any possibility of seeking an alliance 
with the SPD to crush the fascists. 
Instead, the KPD leader Thalmann, 
argued as late as 1932, for a “revolu- 
tionary united front policy—that means 
relentless struggle against the social 
fascists of every hue, above all against 
the most. dangerous ‘left’ forms of 
social fascism”. The left forms he 
referred to included left social demo- 
crats and expelled communists (in- 
cluding the Trotskyists). 

Any united front against the fas- 
cists, Thalmann insisted, must be 
built only from below, without any 
agreements being struck between the 
SPD and KPD leaderships at national, 
regional or local level. As he put it, in 
a textbook example of sectarianism, 
because of “differences in principle 
shown to exist between the KPD and 
the SPD we reject negotiations from 
the top with the SPD”. 


The only figure in the international. . 


workers’ movement able to both cor- 
rectly appraise the nature of the fas- 
ist threet and to develop a pro- 
gramme for its defeat was Leon 
Trotsky. The Intemational Left Oppo- 
ition aimed to reform the KPD and 
he Communist Intemational, and to 
in the millions of subjectively revolu- 


tionary workers in the KPD to the 


eed for a workers’ united front 
against fascism. 

For Trotsky this was far from being 

@ Call for the KPD and the SPD to put 


; 





aside their differences. Indeed Trotsky 
stressed that the true alternatives as 
a result of the crisis were fascism or 
workers’ revolution. It was therefore 
vital for the communists to win the 
majonty of the working class away 
from the reformist SPD if the unfold- 
ing revolutionary crisis was to be re- 
solved by the workers taking power. 
The point was how to do it. 

Nazi propaganda chief Josef 
Gobbels explained in 1934 that: 

“If our opponents had been clever, 
considering that political weapons 
were so unevenly distributed, they 
could undoubtedly have found ways 
and opportunities to make our suc- 
cess impossible.” 

He was clear what these “ways” 
were, declaring: 

“If the enemy had known how weak 
we were, it would probably have re- 
duced us to jelly. It would have crushed 
in blood the very beginning of our 
work.” 

Trotsky was one of the few who 
recognised this. Together the military 
organisations of the SPD and the 
KPD, the Reichsbanner and the Red 
Front Fighters, could have destroyed 
the SA stormtroopers and have scat- 
tered the fascist gangs. But the SPD 
leaders’ cowardice and the false tac- 
tics of the KPD prevented any such 
alliance from being firmly established. 

Nonetheless the scale of the fas- 
cist threat, the wave of attacks on 





leftists and meetings and the con 
tinuing campaign of Nazi street provo- 
cations meant that the social demo- 
cratic workers became increasingly 
aware of the need for defensive ac- 
tion. In late 1931 the SPD leaders 
established a campaign called the 
lron Front to give an appearance of 
action whilst keeping activity strictly 
within the bounds of legality. Trotsky 
accurately characterised the main 
problem with this: 

“The ‘Iron Front’ is essentially a 
bloc of numerically powerful social 
democratic trade unions with impo- 
tent groups of bourgeois ‘republicans’ 
. .. When it comes to fighting, cadav- 
ers are worthless, but they come in 
handy to keep the living from fighting. 
Their bourgeois allies serve the so- 
cial democratic leaders as a bridle 
around the necks of the workers’ 
organisations.” 

Yet at the same time SPD mem- 
bers were acutely conscious of the 
need to fight. Many Iron Front activ- 
ists fought the fascists and even pro- 
cured arms. The KPD newspaper 
quoted the words of one Reichsbanner 
commander that the will to a united 
front existed among the masses and 
that if necessary he would establish 
it “over the heads of the leaders”. 

But the KPD’s refusal to propose 
common action with the SPD gave 
the reformist leaders every excuse 
they needed to avoid action. When 


leading SPD member Breitscheid had 
issued an equivocal and mealy- 
mouthed appeal to the KPD for joint 
action, the KPD responded with an 
indignant campaign of denunciation 
and an outright rejection of a united 
front “from above”. This allowed the 
SPD to argue that the KPD was 
unserious about fighting fascism, and 
to immunise their members against 
the influence of the communists. 

lf Breitscheid's offer had been met 
by the KPD with a concrete proposal 
for action, for collaboration between 
their organisations of a correspond- 
ing level from local committees right 
up to the leadership, the SPD leaders 
would have been hard pressed to 
refuse. If they had it would have low- 
ered their prestige and boosted re- 
spect forthe Communists among their 
supporters. 

In accordance with the official line 
that to beat the fascists it was first 
necessary to defeat the SPD, certain 
local KPD leaders even expressed 
their preference for the Nazis over the 
SPD. The leader of the KPD’s 
Chemnitz-Erzgebirge District declared, 
“Bolshevism and fascism share a 
common goal; the destruction of capi- 
talism and of the Social Democratic 
Party”. 

Yet such comments were an ex- 
ception, never endorsed by the KPD 
leadership. It would be wrong to say 
that the KPD did not engage in any 
fight against the fascists. Red Front 
Fighters and members of the KPD’s 
front organisation Anti-fascist Action 
(Antifa) fought bravely in regular street 
battles with the Nazis. But the Antifa, 
despite the deceptive claims of the 
KPD that it was a non-party organisa- 
tion, was no replacement for the 
united front with the SPD. 


Counterposed 


In a pamphlet purporting to record 
a dialogue with social democratic 
workers, Thalmann insisted that SPD 
members could join the Antifa with- 
out leaving their party. But this was 
counterposed to common action 
through the united front with the SPD 
from above and below. Trotsky merci- 
lessly mocked the notion that the 
KPD could simply hope to attract the 
social democratic activists to their 
own ready-made fighting body on an 
individual and not a party basis. He 
wrote in The Only Road (September 
1932): 

“How is it possible not to put the 
question of relations between parties 
when that is just where the very es- 
sence of the question lies? Millions 
of workers follow the Social Democ- 
racy. Other millions—the Communist 
Party. To the social democratic work- 
ers who ask how we shall achieve 
joint actions between your party and 
Ours against fascism, Thalmann an- 
swers: stream toward us by the mil- 
lions ‘on a Class and not a party 
basis’. Isn't this the most wretched 
bombast?” 

The worst example of the practical 
consequences of the KPD’s sectar- 
anism came in 1931. In the late 
spring and early summer of that year 
the Nazis launched a campaign for a 
referendum to oust the govemment 
of the Prussian state, which had long 
been an SPD stronghold, and where 
the SPD headed the coalition govern- 
ment and dominated the police force. 
The Stalinists initially opposed the 
referendum, but in July they made a 
sudden criminal zigzag, declaring that 
unless the SPD made an immediate 
united front with the KPD, they would 
Support the referendum! 

It would have been impossible to 
combine more tactical and principled 
errors in one manoeuvre. Not only 
was this switch away from outright 
rejection of the united front unex- 
plained and inexplicable, but the 
SPD’s refusal was entirely to be ex- 
pected: they could easily demonstrate 
to their members that the KPD’s offer 
was made in bad faith, and was a 
threat rather than a practical pro- 


posal for desperately needed com- 
mon struggle. 

So the workers were treated to the 
sickening and demoralising sight of | 
the KPD and the Nazis both cam- 
paigning for a yes vote in the referen- 
dum against an SPD-led goverment. 
Instead of realising the need to block 
with the SPD, and even with their 
bourgeois government in Prussia 
against the Nazis, the KPD’s ultra-left 
tactic could only confuse the class 
and demobilise potential opposition 
to the fascists. It was impossible 
even forthe KPD to assess how many 
of the 9.8 million yes votes were 
communist, and how many were fas- 
cist. 

Errors such as this were crucial to 
Hitler's success. The working class, 
the prime victim of his dark crusade, 
was prevented from uniting to smash 
him by the policies of its reformist 
and Stalinist leaders. Even after his 
appointment the leaders proved reso- 
lute only in their irresolution, sophis- 
ticated only in their justifications for 
avoiding a fight. The brief time be 
tween Hitler’s appointment and the 
consolidation of his dictatorship was 
squandered by the leaders of both 
parties. 


Loyal 


The SPD, loyal to the capitalists’ 
democracy to the last, insisted that 
Hitler's appointment was technically 
constitutional and opposed taking 


- action against the Nazis. Already their 


leaders were thinking of how they 


could be accommodated as a loyal 


Opposition under Hitler. The KPD, in 
credibly, still insisted that the SPD 
were the main danger, yet violated all 
logic by fighting for a general strike. 

Then suddenly in March came a 
change of line from above. The Execu- 
tive Committee of the Communist 
International (ECCI) addressed an 
appeal for the united front to the 
leaderships of the social democratic 
parties “internationally”. Incapable of 
a principled position, they even in 
sisted that communists should “aban- 
con all attacks against the social 
democratic organisations during the 
joint action.” The principle of the 
Comintem under Lenin, that it was 
necessary to “march separately and 
Strike together” remained a closed 
book to the Stalinists. 

Too late they recognised the need 
for joint action, but only at the price of 
preventing the KPD from attacking 
the treachery of the SPD. Yet even 
this line was not to last. On 7 April the 
ECCI announced that through all the 
contradictions, the wild swings of 
policy and the incoherent tactics, de 
Spite the banning of the KPD and 
Thalmann being held under arrest, 
despite the ruin of the German work- 
ers’ movement and the imminent de- 
struction of the unions: 

“The political line .. . of the Central 
Committee, with Thalmann at its head, 
was completely correct up to and 
during Hitler's coup d'état.” 


Lessons 


On the sixtieth anniversary of Hit- 
ler’s assumption of power, Trotskyists 
must again point to the lessons of 
the German tragedy, lessons learnt 
through the bitterest historic experi 
ence. The specific nature of fascism— 
the mobilisation of the petit bourgeoi- 
Sie to destroy all vestiges of working 
class organisation—demands a spe- 
cific response. The entire working 
Class must unite in action to liquidate 
the fascist bands whenever they raise 
their heads. 

And when capitalism enters into a 
period of crisis and decay, millions 
will look for a way out. If mass hostil- 
ity to the system is not channelled 
into Support for a workers’ party and 
a Struggle for working class power, if 
the leadership of the working class 
fails to live up to its historic tasks, the 
punishment for the workers and for 
all humanity will be severe indeed. 
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Mosque on 6 December was 

not aspontaneous outburst of 
Hindu anger. It was part of a con- 
tinuing campaign by the Hindu 
chauvinist Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP) to terrorise India’s Muslim 
population and lay the basis for a 
Hindu state. 

At the end of 1990 the BJP or- 
chestrated a series of pogroms 
against Muslims. The target then 
was also the Babri Mosque, the 
site, say the BJP, of the birthplace 
of the Hindu deity, Lord Ram. Two 


TX ATTACK on the Babri 


years on, the BJP called a demon- 


stration at the site of the Mosque. 
Over 200,000 Hindu chauvinists 
responded to the call and, using 
sledge hammers, iron bars andeven 
their bare hands, they tore down 
the Mosque. 

The BJP, who control the state 
government in Uttar Pradesh 
where the Mosque is located, had 
ordered the police toallow the dem- 
onstration to do exactly what it 
liked. Spurred on by activists from 
Hindu fascist outfits, like the 
Vishwas Hindu Parishad (VHP) 
and the Rashtriya Swayamsevak 
Sangh (RSS) which nestle behind 
the BJP’s right wing Hindu front, 
the demonstrators took advantage 
of what was in effect police protec- 
tion. 


Riots 


The destruction of the Babri 
Mosque led to riots and massacres 
throughout India. Around 80% of 
the casualties were victims of po- 
lice bullets. There are many re- 
ports of the police deliberately firing 
at crowds of protesting Muslims. 
One report from a child in Bombay 
describes how the police were re- 
acting: 

“IT saw a policeman shove a re- 
volver into a boy’s stomach, ‘Run!, 
the policeman said. The boy re- 
fused. If I run you'll kill me any- 
way’, the boy said. Then the police- 
man shot him in the stomach.” 

The much vaunted “largest de- 
mocracy in the world” has once 
again exhibited its fragile nature. 
It is being held together by a combi- 
nation of military repression and 
the rule by decree of the Congress 
government in Delhi. Once again 
tensions between the many differ- 
ent national and religious group- 
ings in the sub-continent are ex- 
ploding to the surface. 


India has a long history of com-: 


munal strife. In 1947, when the 
British imperialists partitioned 
India and Pakistan, some eight 
million people were made home- 
less and as many as 200,000 died. 
Since then India has witnessed re- 
peated outbreaks of communalist 
and nationalist violence, between 
Hindus and Muslims, between 
Sikh, Kashmiri and Assamese sepa- 
ratists and the central state. 


Conflict 


The rise of the BJP is a further 
chapter in this history of conflict. 
This rabid Hindu chauvinist party 
fought its first general election in 
1984 and won only two seats in the 
federal parliament. In 1991, after 
the first round of anti-Muslim po- 
groms, it won 119 seats and be- 
came the main opposition to the 
Congress Party's minority govern- 
ment. It had taken one in every 
three Hindu votes and became the 
ruling state government in four of 
India’s 25 states. 

The growth of Hindu chauvin- 
ism, and with it the BJP, isa refiec- 
tion of Indian capitalism’s deep cri- 
sis. After independence the devel- 
opment of India’s economy, under 
the Congress Party dynasty, led 
many on the left and right to use it 
as a refutation of Trotsky’s theory 
of permanent revolution. 

Without a workers’ revolution the 
Indian bourgeoisie appeared to 
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Last month India witnessed a 
chauvinists destroyed the Muslim mosque 
followed throughout India, and violence sprea 
the world. Over one thousand died 
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new round of communailist violence. Hindu 

at Ayodhya in northern India. Riots 
d to Indian communities across 
and many more were injured. Dave Beech 





such legislation. 

The BJP demonstrated against 
these measures, and the Congress 
Party, seeing an opportunity to re- 
vive its electoral fortunes, was 
happy to placate the BJP. Both the 
BJP and Congress led anti-Mandal 
protests by upper caste students. 


_ Ty the satisfaction of Congress the 


Ayodhya riots of 1990 and the anti- 
Mandal protests brought down the 
Janata Dal government. When it 
suited Congress it was happy to 
work alongside the BJP and use 
the caste system and Hindu chau- 
vinism to its own advantage. 


Liberalisation 

But Congress was playing with 
fire. When it was returned to office 
under Rao it was with the slim- 
mest of majorities, and it has to 
survive as a minority government. 


’ ‘The traditional secular alliance that 


Map showing the widespread scale of the rioting across India 


have solved the great democratic 
questions: it was governed by a 
parliament; the land question was 
“settled” through the Green Revo- 
lution and the national question 
through the system of state gov- 
ernments; industrial development 
took place under a national bour- 
geoisie backed by the state, pro- 
tected by a degree of economic “au- 
tarchy” and helped by “friendship 
treaties” with the USSR. 

But appearances can be decep- 
tive. India’s development confirmed 
with a vengeance Trotsky’s theory 
that only a workers revolution 
could progressively resolve these 
questions. The Congress Party sur- 
vived for decades as a ruling party 
under “democracy”, with a single 
family at its head until the assassi- 
nation of Rajiv Ghandi, courtesy of 
draconian powers and occasional 
spells of unbridled dictatorship. 

The Green Revolution “settled” 
the land question by creating a class 
of rich peasants in the north, farm- 
ing the best land, alongside a mas- 
sive class of poor or landless peas- 
ants eking out a miserable exist- 
ence. 


Exploitation 


Industrial development was 
based on super-exploitation. Its in- 
ability to sustain itself undermined 
its national character. Today 
Ghandi’s successor, Prime Minis- 
ter Rao, is busy privatising the 
economy and opening the door to 
massive foreign investment. Even 
in its heyday of “autarky”, India 
was deeply in debt to the imperial- 
ist powers. 

As for the national question, the 
wars in the Punjab, in Kashmir 
and Assam, together with the in- 
creasing conflict between the Hin- 


dus and Muslims, show the hollow- 
ness of the Indian bourgeoisie’s “sta- 
bility” in this sphere. 

Far from being an exception to 
Trotsky’s theory of permanentrevo- 
lution, Indiais a striking confirma- 
tion of it. It is a textbook illustra- 
tion of combined and uneven devel- 
opment, a semi-colonial country 
that combines space age technol- 
ogy with the bride price, splendid 
universities with one of the highest 
illiteracy rates in the world, fabu- 
lous wealth alongside the unbeliev- 
able poverty of the slums of Cal- 
cutta and Bombay. 

In the late 1980s Congress shifted 
its economic policy to rescue itself 
from severe crisis. Instead it has 
deepened India’s semi -colonial ser- 
vitude. The level of debt that India 
faces is $70 billion and 70% of its 
new loans are used to service this 
debt. Unemployment is officially 
35 million with at least 50 million 
more unregistered. In Bombay 
alone registered youth unemploy- 
ment has risen by 250% in the last 
decade. 

In addition India has been un- 
able to break from the outmoded 
caste system. The lower castes, such 
as the Untouchables, suffer appall- 
ing poverty. Attempts to remedy 
this through actions like reserving 
jobs have met with vicious reaction 
from the higher castes like those 
seen over the past month. 

During its brief spell in office the 
Janata Dal Party, under V PSingh, 
introduced quotas for employment 
of the lower castes by the govern- 
ment. This followed the recommen- 
dations of the Mandal report which 
called for a system of reservations 
for certain areas of public sector 
hiring. This was designed to ben- 
efit a large part of the country’s 
lower castes not already covered by 


underpinned Congress’ power 
base—the industrial bourgeoisie, 
the richer farmers, the civil service 
bureaucracy—has started to break 
up under the impact of India’s eco- 
nomic crisis. 

Rao’s policies of economic liber- 
alisation are hastening this break 
up. His IMF-decreed cuts in state 
spending mean an attack on the 
state bureaucracy and many of the 
protected industries. And this is 
tantamount toa declaration of war 
on the privileges of many of Con- 
gress’ supporters. 

Another dramatic change in In- 
dian life is the number of people 
leaving the countryside and mov- 
ing to slums on the environs of the 
major cities. Outside Bombay there 
exists Dhavaria, the largest slum 
in Asia. The expansion of a desper- 
ate layer of urban poor and 
lumpenproletarians that thisiscre- 
ating provides fertile recruiting 
grounds for the Hindu chauvinists. 


Undermined 


All of these factors have under- 
mined Congress and boosted the 
fortunes of the BJP. Its simple mes- 
sage of a Hindu state to benefit 
Hindu people and its militant anti- 
Muslim actions are winning it sup- 
port. From the slums it is winning 
a hard core of activists. From the 
higher castes and from the state 
bureaucracy, whose privileges are 
threatened, it is winning “Trespect- 
able” national backers. 

Faced with this Congress decided 
to act against the BJP after the 
recent riots. Rao suspended the 
state government of the BJP in 
Uttar Pradesh. It drafted in 40,000 
soldiers to secure the town of 
Ayodhya. There was & dusk-to- 
dawn curfew in parts of ten Indian 
states. The government has banned 
the VHP and RSS and another 





group called Bayrang Dal. Two 
Muslim groups were also banned, 
Jamait-e-Islami and Islamic Sevak 
Sangh. 

At first the leadership of the BJP 
reacted by admitting responsibil- 
ity and both the leader of the BJP 
in the federal parliament, Lal 
Krishna Advani, and the party’s 
president, Murli Manohar Joshi, 
resigned. These two leaders were 
among five Hindu politicians ar- 
rested on 8 December. They re- 
sponded defiantly, calling an India- 
wide strike to protest against their 
arrest. 


Fascist 


On 15 December Rao sacked the 
BJP state governments of Madhya 
Pradesh, Rajasthan, and Himachal 
Pradesh. All the sacked ministers 
belonged to the fascist RSS. The 
national government of the Con- 
gress Party declared that all of these 
provinces will berun by direct presi- 
dential rule. 

But Congress’ action against the 
BJPis self-serving, and no workers 
in India, no Muslims under threat 
from pogroms, should believe that 
Congress is their friend. It will act 
just asruthlessly against the work- 
ers and poor if it feels its liberalisa- 
tion plans are in any way threat- 
ened by their struggles. 

The workers, peasants and poor 
of India will need toact on Trotsky’s 
strategy of permanent revolution if 
they are to end the cycle of super- 
exploitation and communal strife 
that blights their country. They 
need to finda fighting unity against - 
both Congress and the Hindu chau- 
vinists. They need to be organised 
under the leadership of a revolu- 
tionary party committed to social - 
ist revolution in India. 

Despite the orgy of reaction that 
characterised the aftermath of the 
attack on the Babri Mosque, the 
perspective of working class unity 
and socialist revolution is a real 
one for India. During the recent 
riots a group called Shev Sena, 
which originated in the 1960s in 
Bombay as an anti-communist or- 
ganisation with the specific aim of 
attacking the relatively strong un- 
ions in the transport, banking, and 
public sector, organised a squad to 
go into the slums and attack Mus- 
lims. But when these thugs at- 
tempted to set fire to parts of the 
slum, both Hindus and Muslims 
fought back and later organised 
street patrols. 


Resistance 


Although many Muslims even- 
tually fled the slum, the residents 
were right to resist and not to rely 
on the forces of the state. The key to 
defeating the bigots next time will 
be preparing defence organisations 
now. The resident workers and un- 
employed of these slums must de- 
mand better living conditions 
through a state funded public pro- 
gramme of works, under workers’ 
control, for housing, schooling and 
proper water and sewage systems. 

Many within the working class 
actively oppose the communalist 
violence, and the trade unions and 
communist parties called for a gen- 
eral strike against the actions of 
the BJP, VHP and RSS. This was 
supported by the Janata Dal Party 
and reluctantly by the Congress 
Party. 

This strike was actually more 
effective than the reactionary strike 
called by the BJP and shows the 
relative power of sections of the 
working class such as transport and 
communication workers. 

More action like this will need to 
be organised to stop the BJP and to 
smash the progromists before they 
are able to take further advantage 
of the crisis of Indian society and 
turn their reactionary vision into 
reality.@ 
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Israel expels 





—{slamic activists 


S WE go to press the 415 
A Islamic activists expelled by 

Israel are still languishing 
in no-man’s-land between Israel’s 
South Lebanon “security zone” and 
Lebanese army positions. This bru- 
tality is Israel’s reprisal for the ab- 
duction and killing of one of its 
border policeman. 

The deportees, some sick, some 
injured after being fired on by Is- 
raeli troops and their Christian 
South Lebanon Army allies, are liv- 
ing on melted snow and some food 
smuggled from nearby villages. 
That is the only food they have. 
There are no homes and no medical 
supplies: the men are denied all 


EORGE BUSH has been talking 
(; tough on Bosnia after acting 
tough in Somalia. 

US options range from the enforce- 
ment of a no-fly zone to direct military 
assaults on Serbian positions. The 
EC has sponsored peace talks. Need- 
less to say, none of these plans will 
provide any security for the peoples 
of the Balkans against continued war, 
hunger and cold. 

The EC, UN and the USA want to 
avert a war in Kosovo and Macedonia 
which would seriously destabilise the 
region. The plans put forward by Cyrus 
Vance and David Owen are for the 
division of Bosnia-Herzegovina into 
ten autonomous provinces, largely 
self-ruling but unable to form intema- 
tional agreements. 

The Bosnian Serbs are opposed to 
this settlement as it would dramati- 
Cally reduce the territory they contro! 
after ethnic cleansing. Aclause in the 
agreement would prevent them cany- 
ing through their ultimate war aim of 
integrating majority Serb areas into a 
Greater Serbia. Their proposed alter- 
native is for a Bosnian Confederation 
of three independent states—Ser- 
bian, Croatian and Muslim control- 
led. 

The Bosnian Muslims are opposed 
to the deal because it concedes too 
much territory and leaves them with a 
weak, divided state squeezed be- 
tween expansionist Serbia and 
Croatia. 

The present imperialist drive for a 
settlement does not represent a de- 
cisive shift towards military interven- 
tion. John Majorcontinues to express 
reservations even about the minimal 
action of enforcing a no-fly zone, al- 
though NATO has agreed to do this 
with the backing of France. Before 
they will commit troops, the USA would 
like UN backing for any necessary 
action, including direct attacks on 








TENS OF thousands of Bosnian 
Muslim women have been raped in 
the course of the Serbian cam 
paign of ethnic cleansing and the 
creation of a Greater Serbia. 

Rape frequently occurs in war, 
but it is the vast scale in this case 
which has drawn so much atten- 
tion. Between 30,000 to 50,000 
Muslim women and girls have been 
raped, many repeatedly and some 
then murdered. Others have been 
left pregnant and forced to con 
tinue with the pregnancy, to give 
birth to “Serbian” babies, another 
part of the terror campaign which 
seeks to deny the continued exist- 
ence of the Muslim people in 
Bosnia. 

These harrowing reports reveal 
more graphically than anything else 
the brutalising effects of the civil 


Rape as a military 





BY ANTONY ADLER 


contact with their families. 

The deportations were intended 
as a deterrent to the rising level of 
attacks on Israeli security forces, 
especially by the increasingly au- 
dacious Islamic organisation, 
Hamas. 

However, the plight of the exiles, 
reminiscent of the trials of the faith- 
ful in Quranic legend, has only 
served to inflame feeling against 
the continued national oppression 
suffered by Palestinians at the 
hands of Israel. In the immediate 
aftermath eight were shot dead by 
Israeli forces during rioting in the 
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Victims of ethnic cleansing 
Serbia itself. 

It would not be easy forthe UN, the 
USA or NATO to intervene and impose 
a rapid settlement. In the first place, 
they are not agreed on the objectives 
of such an intervention, and secondly 
they would face military difficulties in 
a prolonged land confrontation. The 
“Iraq option” of bombing Serbia into 
submission is not one that would find 
widespread support inside Europe. 

The EC's objective since August 
1992 has been to tolerate the Ser- 
bian and Croatian carve-up of Bosnia 
as the best option for stabilising the 
region for the restoration of capital- 


war. Serbian soldiers have been 
forced during the course of the fight- 
ing to regard their neighbours and 
fellow workers as the enemy. They 
have also been fed an ideology which 
makes the Muslims inferior, inhu- 
man, to justify ethnic cleansing. 
Rape, like torture and summary ex- 
ecutions, is a way of putting this 
ideology into practice. 

Rape Is a particularly degrading 
form of violence. It Is regarded not 
only as a violation of a woman, but 
also of her family. This widespread 
view is part of an ideology which 
perpetuates women's subordinate 
position in society. But it maximises 
the social effects of rape as a planned 
and systematic policy of terror in the 
Bosnian war. 

But while we recognise that rape 
is a frequent tactic of terror, we do 








Gaza area. 

The blatant injustice of Israel’s 
collective punishment of the 415 
even drew condemnation from the 
UN andthe EC. US president-elect 
Clinton remarked that the 
deportations “may go too far and 
imperil the peace talks”. 

The events have pushed Hamas 
into the foreground. Only last sum- 
mer vicious fighting took place be- 
tween Hamas and the PLO’s lead- 
ing faction, Yasser Arafat’s Fatah. 
Now negotiations are taking place 
over the admittance of Hamas to 
the PLO and the “Unified National 
Leadership of the Uprising” in the 
Occupied Territories. 
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BY CLARE HEATH 


ism. They had banked on the victory 
of Panic in the recent Serbian elec- 
tions, counting on him as a reliable 
restorationist. 

The victory of Milosevic in the De- 
cember elections created a less fa- 
vourable situation for the EC. They 
now have to replace their deals with 
Panic with an approach to Milosevic 
himself. This Serbian nationalist who 
was last year described as “the new 
Hitler of the region” is now regarded 
as the key to finding a peace settle- 
ment in Bosnia. 


weapon 


not accept it as a legitimate weapon 
in any war, and no army or sokiiers 
who commit it can be absolved 
from responsibility. The interna- 
tional agencies call for war crime 
trials, but this will not protect 
women now. 

It Is essential that militias de- 
fending the Bosnian communities 
should not only be multi-ethnic but 
also include women. Women must 
be armed. and trained to defend 
themselves from whoever the ag- 
gressors are. 

Within the Serbian forces carry- 
ing out the rapes soldiers report 
being encouraged and even forced 
to do so by officers. The soldiers 
must form committees to resist 
this control by officers, to operate 
discipline to prevent rape and to 
punish those who carry it out 

























UN solution 


How has Hamas achieved this 
meteoric rise? The main reason is 
frustration at five years of the 
Intifada (uprising) and a year of 
deadlock in the Arab-Israeli peace 
talks. Initially, some faith in nego- 
tiations appears to have been preva- 
lent among the Palestinian popu- 
lation and a decline in Intifada ac- 
tivity took place. But as the talks 
ground on Israeli repression con- 
tinued. 

The Palestinian negotiators’ lack 
of progress has fuelled the frustra- 
tion, as have their limited aims. 
The negotiations only cover the 
1967 Occupied Territories, encom- 
passing a minority of the Palestin- 
ian people. 

A deal on this basis would leave 
over 700,000 Palestinians living in 
the state of Israel as second class 
citizens in the specifically Jewish 
confessional state. 

Hamas has profited from this 
frustration, earning increased sup- 
port for its seemingly uncompro- 
mising goal of establishing an Is- 
lamic state in the whole of Israel 
and the Occupied Territories. Simi- 














The Bosnian Muslims and their 
allies continue to be bombed, forcibly 
relocated, raped and terrorised. The 
proposed peace settlement does 
nothing to protect them from this and 
offers them an agreement which con- 
firms many of the bloody gains of the 
Serbs and Croats. 

The UN peacekeepers are not de- 
fending the Bosnian Muslims at all, 
as the assassination of the Bosnian 
deputy Prime Minister Hakija Turajlic 
showed. He was travelling on a UN 
convoy when Serbian troops set up a 
road block, hauled him out and shot 
him seven times in front of the UN 
forces. 

The present peace talks may arrive 
at a settlement, with or without direct 
military intervention by UN or US 
troops. But this will not reverse the 
defeats suffered by the Bosnian peo- 
ple. Their predominantly Muslim 
armed militias need to draw in as 
many of the other peoples as possi- 
ble to lay the basis for a real multina- 
tinal defence against the pogromists. 
They deserve the financial and politi- 
cal support of the international |a- 
bour movement. 

@® No imperialist intervention 
@ No to UN/EC sanctions against 

Serbia and Montenegro 
@ No to UN or EC “peacekeeping” 

forces in Bosnia, Croatia and else- 

where 
® Build links between independent 
workers’ organisations in former 

Yugoslavia and the European and 

intemational working class move- 
ment 


larly its willingness to engage in 
militant confrontation with the Is- 
raeli state has won it support and 
respect amongst the Palestinians. 

A boost to the Islamicists has 
also undoubtedly come from the 


activity and success of their mili- 
tant co-religionists in Algeria, Egypt 
and Jordan. Ironically, Israel ini- 
tially encouraged the Islamicists 
as a counter-weight to the PLO in 
the 1980s. 

In the context of imperialism’s 
desire to shape its “new world or-, 
der” after the collapse of Stalinism, 
the failure of the existing bourgeois 
organisations such as the PLO and 
the weakness of the workers’ move- 
ment has created fertile ground for 
the upsurge of radical reactionary 
solutions such as militant Islam. 

What does all this mean for revo- 
lutionaries? Uncompromising op- 
position to Zionism must continue. 
Revolutionaries should side uncon- 
ditionally with the Palestinians in 


the face of Israeli repression andin— 


the fight for democratic rights. . 
The Zionist state is undemocratic 
and racist. It bases itself on the 
systematic denial of the right of 
self-determination of the Palestin- 
ian Arabs. The Zionists are incapa- 
ble of abandoning this reactionary 
core of their project, because if 
rights of employment, housing and, 
crucially, immigration and citizen- 
ship were extended equally to Jew 


_ andArab alike the specifically Jew- 


ish character of the state would 
rapidly disappear. 

In the fight against the Israeli 
state it is vital to address the youth 
whom the Islamicists influence. The 


growing support for Hamas’ radi-~ 


cal campaign against the Israeli 
state is testimony to the fighting 
spirit and intransigence of many 
Palestinians, particularly the 
youth, who are not prepared to see 
the sacrifices made in the Intifada 
frittered away for an elusive and 
partial settlement. 

But Hamas is fundamentally an 
anti-democratic, anti-working class 
organisation. Its religious ideology 
and strategic aims are reactionary. 
An Islamic state would be no solu- 
tion for the Christian minority of 
Palestinians, still less for Palestin- 
lan women. Least of all would a 
capitalist Islamic state represent 
genuine liberation for the Palestin- 


ian workers: on the contrary, Is-. 


lamic regimes from Pakistan and 
Saudi Arabia through to Iran itself 
have severely curtailed workers’ 
organisations and democratic lib- 
erties. 

These regimes are perfectly ca- 
pable of establishing a modus 
vivendi with imperialism, using 
pseudo-radical and anti-imperial- 
ist rhetoric to divert attention from 
their accommodation to imperial- 
ist domination of the economic and 
political life of the region. 

While fighting for the overthrow 
of the Zionist state, alongside 
Hamas wherever necessary and 
possible, it is obligatory for com- 
munists to combat its reactionary 
ideas. It would not be permissible 
to support actions with reactionary 
aims such as the setting up of an 
Islamic state, let alone to give po- 
litical support to its programme. 

The only progressive solution for 
the Palestinian masses is for the 
working class to come to the head 
of the struggle for national and 
democratic rights. A working class 
party must be built, based on a 
programme that combines demo- 
cratic and anti-capitalist demands, 
and links them to the struggle for 
the revolutionary overthrow of the 
Zionist state and the construction 
of a workers’ republic. 

Only in this way, by elaborating 
a concrete programme based on the 
method of Trotsky’s theory of per- 
manent revolution, cana solution 
to the Palestinian question, and 
the crushing poverty and oppres- 
sion of the whole region, be found. 
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Party (SWP) argues that the 

governmental crisis that 
erupted with the devaluation of the 
pound, the enforced exit from the 
ERM, the mass pit-closure protest 
and the open warfare in the Tory 
Party over Maastricht is a crisis “of 
historic proportions” (Autumn 1992 
Conference Report). 

It is the culmination of a long 
drawn out period of economic de- 
cline stretching back 30 years if not 
longer. Today it has come to an 

“explosive” head because of the 
Europen and world economic cri- 
sis: 

“It reflects a triple crisis of Brit- 
ish, European and world capital- 
ism”. 

The world recession is “worse 
than any since the thirties”. There 
is “no sign of a sustained recovery”. 

_In Europe “German capitalism is 
debilitated”, its economic “influenza 
equals pneumonia for weaker 
capitalisms”. The crisis afflicts both 
East and West and there appears 
to be no way out. According to the 
Conference Report: 

“There is acrisis of state capital- 

* ism and market capitalism. All the 
old remedies within the system fail. 
Hence the ideological and political 
crisis at the centre of every govern- 
ment.” 

Lindsey German’s article “Can 
there be a revolution in Britain?”, 
in International Socialism (No 57), 
adds another argument. So deep is 
the crisis that Britain is on the 
verge of entering into a revolution- 
ary period! For German, Britain is 
“the weak link of the major west- 
ern capitalisms”. She explains that 

‘a revolutionary situation in Brit- 
ain might last “many years rather 
than months”, but declares: 

: “Many of the negative features 
which mark the beginning of the 
path towards revolution - disaffec- 
tion from government and the rul- 
ing class, disillusion with most of 
the alternatives on offer from soci- 
ety, a deep economic and social cri- 
sis - are in place.” 


Te SOCIALIST Workers 


Synchronised 


This whole perspective is deeply 
“catastophic”. It is marked by a 
profound one-sidedness and im- 
pressionism. 

Certainly world capitalism is 
passing through a serious economic 
recession. While it has been longer 
than the synchronised recessions 
of 1973-76 and 1979-83, it has also 
been shallower. “Debilitated Ger- 
many” was still growing, if slowing 
down, in 1991 by 3.1% andin 1992 
by 1.3%. Predictions for 1993 are 
zero growth, not a fall in produc- 
tion. The USA is now coming out of 
recession with a 1992 growth rate 
of 1.8% and 1993 expected at 2.5%. 
What is certainly true is that the 
“debt overhang” means recovery 
will be slow and growth rates low. 

But this recession is not “the 
worst since the thirties” as the SWP 
would have us believe. Even in Brit- 
ain, which has had the longest and 
deepest contraction of all the major 
industrialised countries in this re- 
cession, it is not as bad as the reces- 
sion of the early 1980s. In the 1990- 
92 period Britain’s output fell by 
4.1%, but in 1979-81 it fell by 6.2%. 

And we must keep these recent 
recessions in perspective when com- 
paring with them with the 1930s. 
Between 1929 and 1933 US real 
Gross Domestic Product (GDP) fell 
by 30%, and Germany's fell by 24% 
in roughly the same period. So the 
current world recession is not only 
shallower than the previous two 
but is of a different order to the 
great slump of the 1930s. 

What about the “ideological and 
political crisis at the centre of every 
government”? Is this really true of 
the USA, Germany, Japan, and 
France? Surely the collapse of the 
USSR has made the USA and the 


SOCIALIST WORKERS PARTY CONFERENCE 








Britain on the 
verge of revolution? 





The Socialist Workers Party is in the middle of a dramatic turn. The leadership has 
declared war on a section of its longstanding members. These people are “scarred by 
the 1980s” and “a conservative block” to building the party, according to the 1992 


annual conference report. 


The leadership believes the organisation is on the verge of a breakthrough in terms of 
numbers and influence. The party is being “re-organised” to meet a class struggle situa- 
tion that, according to the January Socialist Review, has been transformed into one 
where the ruling class and its govemment is “hanging on by a thread”. 

John Mckee argues that while the Socialist Workers Party is grappling with important 
questions about the character of the present economic crisis and the state of working 
class organisation, its perspective is one-sided and false. It is a perspective that has 
more to do with the leadership's desire to “make the breakthrough” than with the reality 


of the class struggle. 


EC powers more confident and ag- 
gressive, not less. They are now 
more willing to intervene militarily, 
either on their own or with a UN 
figleaf, in Somalia, in the former 
Yugoslavia, in Iraq, in Cambodia. 

Of course we are not claiming 
that everything in the imperialist 
garden is rosy. Far from it. But the 
relationship between the collapse 
of the “old world order”, the world 
economic recession and the strength 
of the various capitzlist powers has 
to be viewed in all its contradic- 
tions. 

The SWP leadership is incapa- 
ble of doing this because it wants to 
present its members and potential 
recruits with an increasingly one- 
sided view of the world: “the revo- 
lutionary crisis is round the cor- 
ner”. Such a perspective is aimed 
at keeping the members in a frenzy 
of activity and recruitment. This is 
a well worn path on the British left, 
one pioneered by Gerry Healy and 
the Workers Revolutionary Party 
in the 1970s, and previously lam- 
pooned by SWP leaders. 

Nowhere is this one-sidedness 
more apparent than when the SWP 
comes to assess the state of the 
working class and its organisations 
today. Any estimation of the present 
period in Britain, be it a period of 
defensive struggles, a pre-revolu- 
tionary or even a revolutionary pe- 
riod, depends not just on the weak- 
ness and divisions within the rul- 
ing class but also on the strength of 
our own organisations and on the 
policies and strength of their lead- 
erships. 

Throughout the 1980s the SWP 
argued that the working class move- 
ment was plagued by “the down- 
turn”. To justify their new perspec- 
tive this analysis is dumped in fa- 
vour of an equally one-sided as- 
sessment of the class struggle. Now, 
they claim, we are entering “the 
upturn”. History is merrily re-writ- 
ten by the SWP’s theoreticians to 
explain this apparent shift in the 
balance of class forces. 

According to the “downturn 
theory”, the imposition of the wage- 
cutting Social Contract by the La- 
bour Government in 1975 began a 
process of undermining both the 
militancy of the working class and 
its capacity to generalise its strug- 
gles beyond narrow sectional inter- 
ests. The shop stewards’ movement 
of the late 1960s and early 1970s 
had been irrevocably bought off or 
bureaucratised by Labour. Strug- 
gles that did take place in this pe- 


riod were, according to the SWP, 
doomed to bureaucratic strangula- 
tion and defeat. 

This analysis certainly scarred 
the SWP cadre in the 1980s. They 
became deeply pessimistic sooth- 
sayers, greeting every proposal for 
organising rank and file workers, 
for spreading strike action and for 
a strategy that could win with pre- 
dictions of the inevitable defeat that 
lay around the corner. 

The party restructured its organi- 
sation to steel its members against 
the corrosive effects of the down- 
turn. Branch meetings, Student 
Society meetings and the entire 
activity of the party focussed nar- 
rowly on education in the politics of 
the SWP. This sealing off of the 
organisation was reflected in rank 
and file organisations in the un- 
ions being abandoned. Members 
gave up their union positions for 
fear of becoming part of the 
bureaucracy. 


Downtum 


As a result the SWP was ill-pre- 
pared for the miners strike of 1984- 
85. For the first six months it ig- 
nored the Miners’ Support Com- 
mittee movement. When it finally 
joined it the “downturn” was still 
uppermost in SWP members’ 
minds. As it became clear that the 
miners’ strike would go down to 
defeat unless it was turned into a 
generalised offensive against the 
Tories, through winning a general 
strike, the SWP stood firmly against 
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this strategy. Even when dockers 
struck alongside the miners the 
SWP argued against building on 
this tospread the action. Mass pick- 
eting by miners was posed as “the 
way to win”, and we were told that 
collections and support from other 
workplaces was the most that could 
be won from other workers by the 
Support Committees because of the 
“downturn”. 

After all, what more could you 
achieve if, as the SWP’s leader Tony 
Cliff, claimed: 

“The miners strike is an extreme 
example of what we in the Socialist 
Workers Party have called the 
‘downturn’ in the movement”. 

After the defeat of the miners’ 
titanic struggle, a defeat that was 
far from inevitable, the SWP nod- 
ded their heads knowingly and 
blamed it all on “the downturn”. 

The “downturn theory” was use- 
less as a guide to action. It ex- 
pressed the real difficulties that 
workers faced in the period after 
the Labour government. A process 
of incorporation amongst shop stew- 
ards had taken place. Solidarity 
proved more difficult to organise. 
Strikes became more difficult to 
win. 

But the roots of these difficulties 
lay in the field of politics, not in a 
“downturn”. Insofar as there was a 
downturn in militancy it was acon- 
sequence of the crisis of political 
leadership in the ranks of the work- 
ing class. Workers, including the 
rank and file militants who had 
spearheaded the class battles of 
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the early 1970s, had no political 
alternative to Labour, and this un- 
dermined their networks and their 
ability to fight. 

To deal with this it was neces- 
sary to fight for a political strategy 
that could re-arm the militants for 
the tasks posed by the new period 
of crisis. The SWP had no such 
strategy. Their whole political 
method was based on the idea that 
the economic militancy of the work- 
ing class would spontaneously de- 
velop into a socialist struggle. All 
that was necessary was to general- 
ise this militancy and “glue it to- 
gether”. The party was to act as the 
glue. 

This method is wrong. It ignores 
the political role of the revolution- 
ary party in breaking workers from 
their allegiance to reformism, in 
providing a strategy that can over- 
come the limits of spontaneous eco- 
nomic militancy and transform the 
class struggle into a conscious, po- 
litical, socialist struggle. It is a 
method that revolutionary social- 
ists call “economism”. 


Militancy 


The “downturn theory” was a 
perfect expression of economism. 
Because the economic struggle was 
both more difficult and less mili- 
tant, little or nothing could be done 
beyond preserving the SWP and 
sealing the members off from the 
influences of the downturn. The 
SWP absolved itself of the task of 
overcoming the crisis of leadership 
in the ranks of the working class 
with a political programme, because 
little or nothing could be done. 

The possibility of working class 
advance was posed again and again 
during the supposed downturn. 
Militancy on an unprecedented 
scale erupted in the public sector 
during the 1978-79 “Winter of Dis- 
content”. Steel workers, who hadn’t 
been on strike for over 60 years, 
fought the first major battle against 
Thatcher. Teachers, civil servants, 
health workers, the miners, the 
printers, the seafarers and the dock- 
ers all went into action against the 
Tories during the downturn. 

In each of these disputes, mili- 


tants faced the treachery of the 
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bureaucracy and could have been 
organised into a conscious force 
against them. Some of these dis- 
putes posed sharply both the need 
for and the possibility of class wide 
general strike action. Every one of 
these disputes raised the possibil- 
ity of turning the tide on the Tories, 
reversing the retreat and creating 
the conditions for decisive victories 
for the working class. 

What was missing was not “the 
upturn”, but the necessary politi- 
cal leadership. The SWP refused to 
recognise this. Instead it took ref- 
uge in “the downturn”, turning the 
ebbs and flows of the class struggle 
into a disembodied process deter- 
mined by mood swingsin the ranks 
of the working class. 

The miners’ strike was a water- 
shed during this period. The defeat 
of the most powerful and militant 
section of the British working class, 
followed by the massacre of jobs in 
the pits, was a strategic defeat for 
the class. It produced a dramatic 
ebb in the fighting confidence of 
the workers. This, combined with 
mass unemployment, the triumph 
of “new realism” in the leadership 
of the trade unions and the sharp 
drop in the size of the trade union 
movement, all pointed to a working 
class very much on the defensive. 

Is it the case, as the SWP claim, 
that this situation has been sud- 
denly reversed by the autumn gov- 
ernment crisis and the upsurge of 
working class anger around the pit 
closure programme? Or even in its 
most extreme form, that we now 
stand on the verge of a revolution- 
ary period in Britain? 

The SWP leadership clearly think 
it has. The December Socialist Re- 
view carried a series of articles re- 
flecting the “new line”. An article 
called “1992: the year the tide 
turned” set the tone: 

“The general crisis at the top of 
society with economic and political 
disasters for the ruling class at 
every turn” had led to the crum- 
bling of the ideological certainties 
among workers and “large sections 
of the middle class as well”. 


Monarchy 


This, it argued, was reflected in 
disillusion with the monarchy, the 
discrediting of the police and the 
courts, the growing mood against 
privatisation and above all by the 
outburst of anger at the pit clo- 
sures and growing unemployment. 
Because the pit closures had “in- 
spired millions” and “galvanised 
hundreds of thousandsin struggle” 
the article argues: 

“The slogan of the general strike 
fits the mood of many workers in a 
way that it has not done for dec- 
ades.” 

According to the SWP this “mood 
of anger” is much sharper and class 
based than the popular rebellion 
around the Poll Tax of three years 
ago. The protest we are told is also 
broader, “it has ceased to be nar- 
rowly focused on the government, 
and has become less defensive and 
sectional”. 

Ironically, the new line has 
obliged the SWP to be economistic 
with the truth when dealing with 
the years of the “downturn”. An- 
other article in the December So- 
cialist Review, entitled “An Unbro- 
ken Stream” by Dave Beecham, one 
of the architects of the “downturn 
theory”, provides a survey of the 
class struggle under Thatcherism 
that fails to even mention the 
“downturn”! 

Instead we have are-written his- 
tory in which, as the title suggests, 
there is an unbroken and undif- 
ferentiated period of struggles by 
the workers from 1958 to today. 
Certainly, he says, the 1980s were 
marked by a series of defeated 
struggles, but even these have 
taken their toll on the Tories. These 
struggles, of the civil servants, coun- 


cil workers, teachers etc., “sapped 
the government's ability to go on 
an all out offensive”, and: 

“Above all the miners’ strike 
drained the government’s resolve. 
It cost the government £6000 mil- 
lion and, moreimportantly, set back 
their plans for a year. Even after 
her landslide 1987 election victory 
Thatcher did not care to take on 
the miners again.” 

Is this man serious? Did he not 
notice that following the miners’ 
defeat Thatcher’s government and 
British Coal repeatedly “took on 
the miners” reducing their num- 
bers from 162,000 at the end of the 
great strike to 55,000 at the begin- 
ning of 1992? Ask any miner about 
the attacks on working conditions, 
on the decline in safety standards, 
the productivity drives and the 
sackings of militants that were the 
norm in the years following the 
defeat. They will tell you how the 
government took them on. 

Glossing over this is all part of 
the new line. Just as every struggle 
during the “downturn perspective”, 
was supposedly doomed, so now all 
struggles, even defeats, have to be 
fitted into the new perspective of 
“upturn”. In both cases it is 
economism that guides the SWP’s 
perspective. 

The 1980s are no longer the se- 
ries of unrelieved defeats portrayed 
by the “downturn theory”. They are 
now painted in the colours of heroic 
“trench warfare with bitter fight- 
ing, which stopped the [working] 
class from making too great an ad- 
vance” (January Socialist Review). 

If only the working class would 
now look over the parapet they 
would see “the enemy is in total 
disarray”. Now of course the work- 
ing class should aim to seize the 
opportunity posed by each and 
every division in the ranks of the 
ruling class. But what is left out of 
the SWP’s scenario is that our side 
is pretty battered and shell-shocked 
and that our leaders are waving 
the white flag or sounding the re- 
treat! 

How, for example, does the SWP 
deal with the awkward fact that 
shortly after the mass demonstra- 
tions in October, the RMT and 
ASLEF leadership in London man- 
aged to demobilise a struggle 
against 5,000 redundancies and re- 
written contracts of employment, 
despite an overwelming ballot for 
strike action? But we need not 
worry about such awkward blips in 
the “upturn”: 

“When Jimmy Knapp sold the 
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May 1984: “The Downturn” 


ers and seafarers. Trade union 
membership is down from 13.2 mil- 
lion in 1979 to less than eight mil- 
lion today. Strike figures in 1991 
were at their lowest level since 1940 
and trade union density continues 
to fall. In reply the SWP directs its 
fire on those who think the trade 
union movement is in “terminal 
decline”, the Kinnockites and 
former Marxism Today crowd who 
want a new Democratic Party. 
These are easy targets. 

But quoting the significant 
number of shop stewards still in 
place (250,000), the number of com- 
bine committees and so on, does 
not get over the problem of the real 
reluctance of the rank and file when 
it comes to taking on the bosses 
and its government, nor the crucial 
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Dave Beecham puts it: 

“Union organisation is obviously 
weaker in many ways... But there 
is a higher level of political gener- 
alisation.” 

Lindsey German suggests in 
“Can there be a revolution in Brit- 
ain?” that this points the way for- 
ward: 

“The growth of workers’ confi- 
dence and organisation is much 
more likely to develop in such times 
through sudden explosions and out- 
bursts of anger and organisation 
which are totally unexpected.” 

What we have here, predictably 
enough given the history and poli- 
tics of the SWP is the reliance on 
the “spontaneous militancy” the 
“sudden explosion” to take the 
struggle forward. Outbursts of eco- 
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Just as every struggle during the “downturn perspective” was supposedly doomed, so 
now all struggles, even defeats, have to be fitted into the new perspective of 
“upturn”. In both cases it is economism that guides the SWP’s perspective. 





London tube workers down the 
river, at least a minority drew the 
conclusion that what was needed 
was a general strike.” 

That’s all right then! 

But what about the impact of 
losing 5,000 jobs? What does this 
tell us about the mood of mass an- 
ger, the state of trade union organi- 
sation and about the continued 
strength and role of the trade un- 
ion bureaucracy? 

The SWP cannot actually deny 
that trade union organisation has 
been weakened under the Thatcher- 
ite onslaught. What they can do is 
to downplay and underestimate the 
continuing impact of those defeats. 
Again a re-write of history is called 
for. In the spring 1984 issue of In- 
ternational Socialism, Dave Beech- 
am was telling us: 

“If one word describes workers’ 
organisation it is ‘atrophy’; as the 
dictionary describes it: ‘a wasting 
away of the body, or any part of it 
through lack of nourishment’.” 

Since then we have had the de- 
feat of the miners, printers, dock- 


question of its rotten leadership. 
As before, the SWP ignores the cri- 
sis of political leadership that ex- 
ists. The mood of anger over the pit 
closures has whetted their econ- 
omistic appetite. But they relegate 
the importance of the leadership's 
ability to derail that anger. 

Even the SWP cannot avoid the 
fact that trade unionists are just 
not chomping at the bit to take on 
the bosses, let alone tear the head 
off capitalism. As their Conference 
Report puts it: 

“The lack of confidence is shown 
by the general reliance on the trade 
union bureaucracy, and the failure 
of workers to act on strike action 
when the union bureaucrats block- 
ed action.” 

So how does the Party leader- 
ship square these awkward facts 
with a perspective that sees a revo- 
lutionary crisis on the horizon? 

Only by suggesting that weak- 
ness and lack of confidence in the 
trade unions is somehow compen- 
sated for by a growing politicisation 
and anger on the shop floor. As 


nomic militancy will generalise and 
politicise the class struggle. The 
party needs to be built rapidly so 
that it can ride the tide of this 
militancy. The results of this 
method were clearly seen around 
the events of the autumn crisis. 

There was, as the SWP says, a 
deep governmental crisis. The To- 
ries were reeling under the collapse 
of their economic policy, the de- 
valuation of the pound, the with- 
drawal from the ERM. The Tory 
Party, deeply split over Europe, was 
new in disarray. Whole sections of 
the bourgeoisie, especially manu- 
facturers, were deeply disaffected 
and demanding a U-turn on inter- 
est rates and a programme of state 
sponsored investment and expan- 
sion. The announcement of mas- 
sive pit-closures and 31,000 more 
job losses focussed the opposition 
of all who wanted a change of 
course. 

But, as the SWP rightly points 
out, despite the fact that the pro- 
test was an “all class” movement, 
encouraged by most of the bour- 
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geois press and many employers, it 
rapidly became a focus for working 
class anger. Tens of thousand took 
strike action for the national dem- 
onstration called by the NUM - at 


first billed as a “March on Parlia-_ 


ment”.. Two hundred thousand 
marched on the TUC demo “for jobs 
and recovery”. 

The general strike slogan raised 
by the SWP was absolutely correct. 
But how to get it? Only by con- 
sciously directing the tens of thou- 
sands of working class militants 
into committees of action in every 
locality which could build for such 
a strike. Only by organising those 
militants and others into a mili- 
tant minority, a rank and file move- 
ment, in their unions to oust the 
bureaucrats who were organising 
to sabotage any such action. 


Failed 


Of course the balance of forces is 
against any campaign to organise 
the rank and file succeeding in over- 
coming the bureaucracy’s hostility 
to general strike action. But even 
an ultimately failed attempt would 
be better than no attempt at all. 
The militants grouped around such 
efforts would learn the lessons 
about the role of the bureaucracy, 
the need for revolutionary organi- 
sation, and they would learn in 
practice, in the struggle. They 
would not be left isolated in their 
workplaces wondering why the 
movement has evaporated. 

The SWP opposed this course of 
action. And it is easy to see why. 
Their whole perspective for a gen- 
eral strike, for an “explosion of an- 
ger”, relies on the spontaneity of 
the class, not on conscious revolu- 
tionary intervention to turn that 
spontaneous anger into organised 
and revolutionary action. 

By reducing the general strike 
slogan to a demand on the TUC 
alone, which of course had no in- 
tention of calling a one minute 
strike let alone an indefinite gen- 
eral one, the SWP were guilty of 
passive propagandism. If you think 
it is impossible to build for a gen- 
eral strike from below, that the 
workers cannot challenge the hold 
of the bureaucrats, then that is all 
you are left with. 

The fact that this passive propa- 
gandism was radical sounding 
served the SWP’s recruitment drive. 
But it did little to realise the possi- 
bilities for working class action and 
advance that were objectively 
lodged in the Autumn crisis. 

The TUC was able to ride out the 
spontaneous anger of October. The 
NUM leadership, including Arthur 
Scargill, made no moves to break 
from this and contributed to the 
progressive demobilisation of the 
movement. He refused tofight fora 
strike and occupations of threat- 
ened pits. He relied on the TUC, 
who in turn relied on their “all 
class” public opinion campaign to 
shift the Tories. 

It has to be said that the SWP 
has also played its part. In failing 
to put forward a strategy to mobi- 
lise independently of the bureau- 
crats, they as the largest group on 
the left bear at least part of the 
responsibility for this lost opportu- 
nity. This demonstrates that de- 
spite their claims to be the revolu- 
tionary party, they are bereft of a 
revolutionary strategy. t 

Their new line and their war on 
their “conservative members” won’t 
change that. It is a new zigzag ina 
long line of centrist zigzags, that 
will leave a layer of people who 
genuinely wante a revolution in 
Britain demoralised and possibly 
out of politics. 

To those SWP members who do 
want a revolution in Britain our 
message is, join the organisation 
with a revolutionary strategy and 
the will to fight for it. Join Workers 
Power.# 


SS Sa 
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Dear Sirs, 

Your front page of the No- 
vember issue (WP 161) con- 
tained reference to the sup- 
port committees during the 
miners’ strike of 1984-85. I 
quote: “the worst were sym- 
pathy centres where collect- 
ing bean tins became a sub- 
stitute for solidarity action”. 
They were no such thing. 

Consisting mainly of min- 
ers’ wives, families and 
friends who stood four square 
behind their menfolk, they 
were a source of inspiration 
as the fight went on. They 
were highly organised on a 
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rota basis and a hot meal 
could be had at any time, 
night or day, to say nothing 
of the spirit they showed, so 
lifting morale when the go- 
ing got tough. 

In my Leicestershire vil- 
lage the “tins of beans” you 
sneeringly refer to were 
boxes containing just about 
every foodstuff you could care 
to mention, plus toilet rolls, 
toothpaste, soap etc. Our 
Labour Party branch gave 
everything they could spare 
as the “Dirty Thirty” (as the 
Leicestershire NUM strikers 


Stalin and Italy 





Dear Comrades 

In the last issue of Work- 
ers Power Paul Morris ex- 
plained the significance of the 
Battle of Stalingrad and al- 
luded to the bureaucratic 
overthrow of capitalism in 
Eastern Europe after World 
War Two. He quite rightly 
pointed to the heroism of the 
Soviet workers. But it is also 
important to understand the 
counter-revolutionary role of 
Stalinism in Western Europe 
after the war, Italy being a 

prime example. 

In 1944 in the north of Italy 
anti-fascist committees 
(CNLs) organised militias 
and a massive strike wave. 
This took power in the facto- 
ries from the German occu- 
piers and their collaborators 
in all the major urban areas. 
Workers, led by the Italian 
Communist Party (PCI), 
were in the forefront of this 
action. It involved 300,000 
armed partisans. However, 
the Moscow trained PCI 
leader, Togliatti, stated that 
the order of the day was not 
“the imposition of political 
and social transformationsin 
the socialist or communist 
sense. Its aim is national lib- 
eration and the destruction 
of fascism”. 

This approach enabled the 
allies to enter the north and 
take power away from the 
CNLs. Criminally, the USSR 
made no objections to this 
_counter-revolutionary action. 

In the south Stalinism as- 
signed itself the role of keep- 
ing order behind Allied lines. 
Before Togiiatti’s return both 
the PCI and the Socialist 
Party opposed the monarchy 
and Badoglio’s right wing 
government. 

However, upon entering 
Italy Togliatti took a minis- 
terial post in the government 
and said that the abolition of 
the monarchy could not be 
raised until a Constituent As- 
sembly had been elected. In- 
stead of building upon the 
distrust that the masses felt 
fa% the government, the PCI 
leader lent that govenment 
legitimacy. 

This capitulation to the 
allies and the Italian bour- 
geoisie was a consequence of 
the PCI’s reformist strategy 
of forging an anti-facist bloc, 
across classes, committed to 
national unity. This entailed 
subordinating the needs of 
workers to the demands of 
the bosses. The Communists’ 
strength in the unions was 


used (as it was in France as 
well) to stifle industrial mili- 
tancy so that the capitalist 
economy could be rebuilt on 
a profitable basis. 

What underlay this whole 
strategy was the USSR’s 
agreement with the allies 
that Western Europe was a 
sphere of influence that be- 
longed exclusively to Anglo/ 
US imperialism. In return 
the USSR secured Eastern 
Europe as a series of “buffer 
states” under its control. 

For Stalin this reaction- 
ary deal was meant to fur- 
ther his aim of building “so- 
cialism in one country”. But 
its real result was to enlist 
the western Communist par- 
ties into saving capitalism so 
that it could continue to op- 
press and exploit the work- 
ing class of Western Europe. 

Yours fraternally 

Ian Duncan, Leicester 


Sneering at solidarity? 


came to be known) will tes- 
tify. 

I personally toured my vil- 
lage to obtain a weekly con- 
tribution of cash pledged by 
every member—some sent to 
the NUM HQ and some to 
the “Dirty Thirty”. It wasn’t 
a lot, but it was given will- 
ingly by hard working men 
and women. 








In addition, at Christmas 
time, every member of my 
branch contributed a new toy 
tojoin the mountain that was 
collected for distribution to 
the miners’ children. Multi- 
ply this effort on a nation- 
wide scale and you will ap- 
preciate the heartening ef- 
fect it had. 

There’s an old saying, 
“man does not live by bread 
alone”—neither does he wish 
to live on a total diet of strike 
action. As any good army gen- 
eral would tell you—’strike 
only when the time is right”. 

Yours 

Marjorie Warwick 

Secretary, 

Anstey Labour Party, 

Leicestershire 


CHEERING 
THE TORIES? 


Dear Comrades, 


in your article “Kick them all out” in your Pit Closure Special, 


you wrote: 


“In Chesterfield on Saturday thousands of workers cheered a 
Tory businessman who pledged opposition to Major." 

Now while | agree with the aim of the article—that is, waming 
of the dangers of cross-class alliances— think you exaggerate. 
| was at the demonstration you referred to and | heard no 
“thousands cheering” the Tory businessman. On the contrary, 
such was the hostility to the speaker from a section of the crowd 
that hecklers were only quietened following veiled threats from 
an NUM bureaucrat on the platform. The conclusion of the Tory’s 
speech was greeted with only half-hearted “polite” applause. 

| write this to help correct what could be a misleading 
impression: the Chesterfield (and therefore possibly wider) 
working class is perhaps not so imbued with popular front 
politics as you imply. When demonstrated this ought to be 
recognised for, surely, it is an encouraging sign! 


Yours 
S Foster 
Chesterfield 





Putting Europe on 
rations 


Dear Comrades, 

An analysis of world trade 
presented by Colin Lioyd in 
Workers Power 162 depicts a 
picture of an imminent trade 
war at the same time as the 
EEC agreed with the USA over 
GATT! 

Nor do the workers of Eu- 
rope, we are told, “have an 
interest in the maintenance 
of small and medium sized 
capitalist farming”. Presum- 
ably they don’t have an inter- 
est in maintaining a small or 
medium sized capitalist coal 
industry in Britain. 

Looking at other EEC mem- 


ber states such as Greece, 


the resolution of the GATT 
talks will devastate its agri 
culture (28% of its GNP). This 


logically does not interest- 


revolutionaries as after all its 
contar...:.ation Is a sign of “na- 
tiona!’=* protectionism”. 

Be: this is precisely the 
point: neither Mitterrand’s 
goverment in France, which 


not so long ago was attacked _ 


by the same farmers, or the 
Mitsotakis’ government in 
Greece, which was also at- 
tacked by farmers in lraklion, 
Crete, are keen to preserve 
agricultural subsidies. On the 
contrary, they are for the na- 
tional sell-out of any post-war 
gains for the sake of multina- 


tional monopolies. 

Not only does Colin Lloyd 
forget the post-war history of 
economic de inthe 
imperialist west, but they are 
ignored. Germany and Japan 
were rebuilt on the basis of 
US loans. The western world 
has been united under the rule 
of multinational companies led 
by the USA's politico-eco- 
nomic and military strength. 

To negate what Is new in 
the world economy and being 
set in the framework of the 
1930s cannot explain the five 
decades of inter-imperialist 
“peace”, will also have dra- 
matic consequences in terms 
of revolutionary policy as it 
will perpetuate the myth that 
the French or the Greek gov- 
emment will preserve national 
sectors: be they defence, in- 
dustry, agriculture, health, 
education and so on. 

instead of waming people 
and preparing them for the 
big battles ahead it will tie 
them behind their respective 
governments. 

Trotsky in an article in 1924 
entitled, “Perspectives of 
World Development”, under 
the sub-heading, “The plan to 
place Europe on rations”, 
wrote: 

“What does American capi- 
talism want? What is it seek- 


ing? . . . It wants to establish 
an American imperialist au- 
tocracy over our planet. This 
is what it wants... 

It will divide up the market 
into sectors; it will regulate 
the activity of the European 
financiers and industrialists. 
If we wish to give a clear and 
precise answer to the ques- 
tion of what American cap? 
talism wants we must say: it 
wants to put capitalist Eu- 
rope on rations. This means 
that it will specify just how 
many tonnes, litres and kilo- 
grams and just what materi 
als Europe has a right to buy 
and sell.” 

Bush’s Free Trade Pact and 
Maastricht are not the signs 
of an imminent trade war but 
instead of the tendency to- 
wards the surpassing of the 
nation staté. A greater 
globalisation of the world 
economy is having disastrous 
consequences already and 
worse is yet to come. The 
occupation of Coca Cola and 
the barricades outside 
McDonalds in France are the 
signs of things to come. It 
would be good if Workers 
Power actually commented on 
such important events instead 
of just ignoring them. 

Fratemally 

V N Gelis 





WORKERS POWER is a 
revolutionary communist or- 
ganisation. We base our 
programme and policies on 
the works of Marx, Engels, 
Lenin and Trotsky, on the 
documents of the first four 
congresses of the Third 
(Communist) International 
and on the Transitional Pro- 
gramme of the Fourth Inter- 
national. 

Capitalism is an anarchic 
and crisis+idden economic 
system based on produc- 
tion for profit. We are for 
the expropriation of the capi- 
talist class and the aboli- 
tion of capitalism. We are 
for its replacement by so- 
cialist production planned 
to satisfy human need. 

Only the socialist revolu- 
tion and the smashing of 
the capitalist state can 
achieve this goal. Only the 
working class, led by a revo- 
lutionary vanguard party and 
organised into workers’ 
councils and workers’ mili- 
tia can lead such a revolu- 
tion to victory and establish 
the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. There is no peace- 
ful, parliamentary road to 
socialism. 

The Labour Party is not a 
socialist party. It is a bour- 
geois workers’ party—bour- 
geois in its politics and its 
practice, but based on the 
working class via the trade 
unions and supported by 
the mass of workers at the 
polls. We are for the build 
ing of a revolutionary ten- 
dency in the Labour Party, 
in order to win workers 
within those organisations 
away from reformism and 
to the revolutionary party. 

In the trade unions we 
fight fora rank and file move- 
ment to oust the reformist 
bureaucrats, to democra- 
tise the unions and win 
them to a revolutionary ac- 
tion programme based ona 
system of transitional de- 
mands which serve as a 
bridge between today’s 
struggles and the socialist 
revolution. Central to this is 
the fight for workers’ con- 
trol of production. 

We are for the building of 
fighting organisations of the 
working class—factory com- 
mittees, industrial unions 
councils of action, and work- 
ers’ defence organisations. 

The first victorious work- 
ing class revolution, the 
October 1917 Revolutionin 
Russia, established a work- 
ers’ state. But Stalin and 
the bureaucracy destroyed 
workers’ democracy and set 
about the reactionary and 
utopian project of building 
“socialism in one country”. 
In the USSR, and the other 
degenerate workers’ states 
that were established from 
above, capitalism was de- 
stroyed but the bureaucracy 
excluded the working class 
from power, blocking the 
road to democratic planning 
and socialism. The corrupt, 
parasitic bureaucratic caste 
has led these states to cr- 
sis and destruction. We are 
for the smashing of bureau- 
cratic tyranny through pro- 
letarian political revolution 
and the establishment of 
workers’ democracy. We 
oppose the restoration of 
capitalism and recognise 
that only workers’ revolu- 
tion can defend the post- 
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capitalist property relations. 
In times of war we uncondi- 
tionally defend workers’ 
states against imperialism. 

Internationally Stalinist 
Communist Parties have 
consistently betrayed the 
working class. Their strat- 
egy of alliances with the 
bourgeoisie (popular fronts) 
and their stages theory of 
revolution have inflicted ter- 
rible defeats on the work- 
ing class world-wide. These 
parties are reformist and 
their influence in the work- 
ers’ movement must be 
defeated. 

We fight against the op- 
pression that capitalist so- 
ciety inflicts on people be- 
cause of their race, age, 
sex, or sexual orientation. 
We are for the liberation of 
women and for the building 
of a working class wom 
en's movement, not an “all 
class” autonomous move- 
ment. We are forthe libera- 
tion of all of the oppressed. 
We fight racism and fas- 
cism. We oppose all immi- 
gration controls. We fight 
for labour movement sup- 
port for black self-defence 
against racist and state at- 
tacks. We are for no plat- 
form for fascists and for 
driving them out of the un- 
ions. 

We support the struggles 
of oppressed nationalities 
orcountries against impen- 
alism. We unconditionally 
support the Irish Republi- 
cans fighting to drive Brit- 
ish troops out of Ireland. 
We politically oppose the 
nationalists (bourgeois and 
petit bourgeois) who lead 
the struggles of the op 
pressed nations. To their 
strategy we counterpose 
the strategy of permanent 
revolution, that is the lead- 
ership of the antiimperial- 
ist struggle by the working 
class with a programme of 
socialist revolution and in- 
ternationalism. 

In conflicts between im- 
perialist countries and sem? 
colonial countries, we are 
for the defeat of “our own” 
army and the victory of the 
country oppressed and ex- 
ploited by imperialism. We 
are for the immediate and 
unconditional withdrawal of 
British troops from Ireland. 
We fight imperialist war not 
with pacifist pleas but with 
militant class struggle meth 
ods including the forcible 
disarmament of “our own” 
bosses. 

Workers Power is the Brit- 
ish Section of the League 
fora Revolutionary Commu- 
nist Intemational. The last 
revolutionary International 
(Fourth) collapsed in the 
years 1948-51. 

The LRCI is pledged to 
fight the centrism of the 
degenerate fragments of 
the Fourth International and 
to refound a Leninist 
Trotskyist International and 
build a new world party of 
socialist revolution. We 
combine the struggle for a 
re-elaborated transitional 
programme with active in- 
volvement in the struggles 
of the working class— 
fighting for revolutionary 
leadership. 

lf you are a class con 
scious fighter against capi- 
talism; if you are an intema- 
tionalist—join us! 








lrish section of the League for a Revolutionary Communist International 





HE EDINBURGH summit of Euro- 

pean Community (EC) Heads of State 

has put the Maastricht Treaty back 
on the rails again. The Irish bourgeoisie 
were ecstatic over the Edinburgh outcome— 
small wonder since Ireland is due to get £8 
billion over the next seven years. It is also 
toreceive extra Common Agricultural Policy 
(CAP) funding which is of vital importance 
to the strong agricultural sector. 

Why should the richer EC powers be so 
“generous” to Ireland? The net revenue 
transfers from the EC are intended to “even 
out” income distribution. But these trans- 
fers need to to be weighed against the 
outflows of Irish value into the coffers of 
imperialism. 

In 1991 profit repatriation alone was 
over £3 billion—double the amount of rev- 
enue transfers, and this is only one fraction 
of the outflow. The imperialist bourgeoisie 
suck out billions more every year from 
imperialised Ireland than the European 
bosses pay back in the form of net revenue 
transfers. This is money paid back by the 
EC to ease the pain of semi-colonial de- 
pendency. 

But it is true that the net revenue trans- 
fer is more “generous” than usual. This is 
because of the general integrative tenden- 
cies of capitalist development in the EC 
which have found expression in the 
Maastricht Treaty. 

In the 1980s the EC bourgeoisie recog- 
nised that it would have to hang together if 
it did not want to hang separately. The EC 
is the biggest trading bloc in the world. But 
it is also the weakest of the three basic 
regional economic blocs that divide the 
world—the EC, the USA and Japan. Its 
growth rates were less than the global av- 
erage throughout the 1980s. 

The USA and Japan in the 1970s and 
1980s were growing increasingly competi- 
tive at Europe’s expense. The Reagan years 
saw further deregulation and the lowering 
of unit labour costs and costs of inter-state 
trade inside the USA. Meanwhile in whole 
sectors of European industry—power gen- 
eration, railways, telecommunications, de- 
fence—there was virtually no intra-EC 
trade or competition. The relative competi- 


tive position of the EC was thus deteriorat- 


ing all the time. In order to justify the ever 
larger outlays on fixed capital and research 
and development, each national capital 
needed access to a larger market. The Eu- 
ropean bourgeoisie, and especially its lead- 
ing duo—Germany and France—saw 
clearly that they would fall further behind 
the US and Japanese blocs in the 1990s 
unless they pulled out all the stops to 
achieve a new stage of EC integration. 
The driving aim behind Maastricht in 
the short term is the creation of a single 
domestic market for the goods of member 
states. In the longer term, if it succeeds, 
Maastricht would lead to a confederation of 
capitalist states, rather looser than the 
United States of America. This gives rise to 
an intensification of uneven and combined 
development across the EC and within each 
of its countries. As for the EC as a whole, 
the unevenness is well illustrated by the 
development of a handful of areas of con- 
centrated economic development. Paris, 
Baden-Wurtenburg, Lombardy and Madrid 
stand out in contrast to vast regions of 
rural decay and backwardness. 
Compensatory mechanisms have to ex- 
ist so as to prevent total ruination of these 
areas, combined with the export of all their 
contradictions to other countries through 
mass emigration. 7 
Ireland is no exception to this process of 
combined and uneven development. Butits 
economy is profoundly marked by its semi- 
colonial status—albeit a semi-colony of a 
highly developed form. No part of Ireland, 
North or South, comes anywhere near to 
containing a nodal point of heavy indus- 
trial concentration, even of the second rank, 





such as Valencia. Nevertheless, uneven and 
combined development in Ireland is ex- 
pressed in the ever more rapid and feverish 
pivoting of economic life around a handful 
of cities such as Galway, some of which 
have doubled in size in the last twenty 
years on the basis of light engineering, EC 
transfers, a flow of wealth from booming 
agriculture to the towns, burgeoning tour- 
ism and some new indigenous business. 
Rural decay and depopulation is the norm 
in the rest of the country. 

In the twenty years since Ireland joined 
the EC whole reaches of industry and busi- 
ness have vanished, especially indigenous 
business that was a hangover from De 
Valera’s protectionist era. Most of these 
were swept away as the full blast of EC 
competition was let loose. This included 
most of the British ones too, most notably 
British car assembly, confectionery, and 
cigarettes. 

They were replaced by an inflow of for- 
eign direct investment from Europe, but 
even more dynamically from the USA. This 
was in the area of engineering, light office 
equipment, computers, electronics, light 
pharmaceuticals, chemicals, and medical 
supplies. The box on this page briefly out- 
lines what has happened to Irish industry. 

One testimony to Ireland’s semi colonial 
status is the fact that it has the highest 
unemployment rate in the EC (21%), well 
over twice the EC average. GDP reaches 
only 70% of the European average. Over 
one third of its people live below the pov- 
erty line. Ireland has the highest per capita 
emigration in the EC, the lowest wage rates 
and the highest profit rates in Europe for 
foreign firms. 

The EC bourgeoisie can brook no real 
interference with their project of making 
Fortress Europe a match for the USA and 
Japan. This dictates a number of moves 
which will affect the South greatly. The 

first is the necessity to limit the ability of 
the US and Japan to jump the EC wall of 
protection by directly investing inside the 
community and acting as a fifth column 
against the emerging European champi- 
ons. 

This will directly hit the most dynamic 
source of investment in the Republic in the 
last twenty years—the USA. The second is 
the necessity to move EC investment east- 
wards to utilise low-cost skilled workforces 
and to prevent a massive flow of refugees to 
the West. This will be a necessity above all 
for Germany—lreland’s second most dy- 
namic source of investment. But in the 
shorter term, continued US and non-EC 
investment will remain important. 

The pan-European state envisaged by 
Maastricht is still the music of the future. 
It will develop, if at all, in conflict and in co- 
operation with the already established na- 
tion states of Europe and beyond. And this 
will hold for the Republic and for Ireland as 
a whole. 

What we face is a continuation of the 
Republic’s role as a semi-colony of Fortress 
Europe—but a semi-colony buffeted by EC 
disinvestment, growing EC obstruction of 
US investment and mass emigration of its 
poorest and youngest. There isa real chance, 

therefore, that the high point of the South’s 
“open door” policy of “industrialisation” 
through foreign investment has already 
been reached.@ 
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@ In agribusiness, the twenty years since 
Ireland joined the EC has seen a rapid process 
of mergers and acquisitions. It was pared 
down inthe process to a handful of meat, dairy 
and food plants which have some chance of 
surviving in a post-Maastricht Europe. Their 
Survival in most cases will be in the form of 
joint ventures or outright acquisitions by a 
handful of EC giant enterprises—in which the 
Irish sections will function as primary proces- 
sors. 


@ Capitalist famers—the most stable frac- 
tion of the Irish semi-colonial bourgeoisie— 
have modemised production in the areas of 
cattle, milk and cereals in terms of capital 
equipment, modern breeds and scientific in- 
puts. The small farm sector correctly senses 
that the “golden age” of CAP is drawing to a 
close. What they saw as its main vitue— 
subsidised monopoly prices for their produce— 





mined to drive down prices and wages, all the 
better to meet US and Japanese competition. 


@ Some indigenous industry and business 
has done well out of the wave of foreign 
investment. This includes companies such as 
Smurfit and Cement Roadstone who have 
since become small Insh multinational corpo- 
rations. 
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The Irish bourgeoisie are vigorously pro- 
Maastricht. They receive billions of pounds 
of subsidies and see integration as the 


in Fortress 


only way forward. However, as a 
hard look at the reality of this 
EC “generosity” shows, Ireland 
remains a semicolony. 


@ Newly organised or wholly new groupings 
ofcommercial capitalists—whose richest frac- 
tion is the supermarket owners—have pros- 
pered. The latter are the target of growing fury 
from sections of the small town petit-bour- 
geoisie who face certain ruin as the bigger 
outfits begin to negotiate links with their Euro- 
pean counterparts. 


@ The burgeoning tourism industry has grown 
by 50% in the last five years. With a tumover 
of £1.5 billion in 1991, it is the South’s single 
biggest employer. 


@ Last but not least is the role of Irish banks 
and finance houses. This sector has the lion’s 
share of the wealth—their assets in 1992 
adding up to £80 billion. They are the domi- 
nant stratum of the semi-colonial bourgeot 
sie—second in command to none but the 


sie, having tried out economic nationalism 

under De Valera, and having failed dismally, 
_ see their future as a junior partner to imperial 
ist finance capitat—and most directly to EC 
finance capital. They see no future for them- 
selves aS a Class except as junior partner 
exploiters of Irish cheap labour, rich natural 
resources, and excellent educational and 
infrastructural facilities. 
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ONCE AGAIN the Hom of Africa is 
the target of a massive impenailist 
military intervention. Under the guise 
of a United Nations’ sponsored 
mercy mission, “Operation Restore 
Hope”, the USA aims to restore its 
ability to dictate the future of this 
region. 

The carefully orchestrated media 
campaign tells us that Somalia is a 
country where hundreds of thou 
sands are either dead or dying from 
starvation, where local “warlords” 
are engaged in asenseless conflict, 
controlling troops high on narcotic 
roots, looting and stealing food aid. 
The constant message is that So- 
malia would face certain doom with- 
out the US military intervention. “This 
is the Desert Storm way of dealing 
with things”, stated President Bush. 

The truth, as ever, is somewhat 
different. The USA must carry re- 
sponsibility for the situation faced 
by the Somalian workers and peas- 
ants, one they will continue to face 
for as long as imperialism is al- 
lowed to interfere in the politics of 
the region. 

The USA has strategic interests 
in this area—in Africa as a whole 
and the oil producing Gulf states. 
Militarily it requires bases from which 
to launch attacks on troublesome 
regimes inthe Middle East and North 
and East Africa. Economically it has 
backed the exploitation of the re- 
gion for its natural resources and 
destroyed local food subsistence 
through its backing of export-orien- 
tated crop production. 

Over the past two decades US 
intervention has included the prop- 
ping up of the brutal Somali regime 
led by Barre to the tune of $900 
million, the use of a “Rapid Deploy- 
ment Force” in the northern port of 
Berbera and military support to 
quash internal resistance to the 
Barre regime. 

By the time Barre was eventually 
toppled, in 1991, the country was 
ravaged. Farmers were forced off 
the land, food production was mas- 
sively reduced, famine ensued and 
food became a vital commodity that 
factions fought to control as people 
starved to death. 

Certainly no one can deny that 
the thousands starving in Somalia 
require help. But it would be wrong 
to support the sending of US troops 
or to view the intervention as prima 
rily “humanitarian”. 

The Intemational Committee of 
the Red Cross, whilst welcoming 
the military presence, pointed out 
that the worst of the starvation was 
already over. Why? Because when 
food aid was really needed it did not 
arrive, leaving tens of thousands to 
die. Prior to the USA intervening 
with force they had supplied only 


17,000 tonnes of food, enough to 
feed Mogadishu for just under one 
month. So much for the humanitar- 
ian regime in Washington. The Red 
Cross itself was feeding around 1.5 
million people every day in 900 feed- 
ing stations. Since January 1991 
appeals for more aid had gone un- 
heeded, allowing tens of thousands 
to die. Finally, when com had begun 
to grow in the Shabelle valley, and, 
according to reports of the aid agen- 
cies, the worst of the famine was 
over, the marines went in and Bush 
told the world that he cared! 

This “care” is camouflage for the 
US intervention to restore its local 
influence. The tens of millions spent 
on their armed expedition could have 
fed Somalia for years. Or they could 
have cancelled the foreign debt 
which Somalia, like countless other 
semi-colonial countries, is forced to 
divert resources towards paying off. 

Already it is becoming clear from 
rumblings within both the Bush ad- 
ministration and the Clinton camp 
that the “humanitarian” mission has 
deeper and more long term objec- 
tives than simply feeding Somalis. 
The Economist reported that the 
USA did not intend to disarm any of 
the Somali militias. But on the morn- 
ing of 7 December US marines at- 
tacked a militia base and proceeded 
to disarm it. Prior to this the US 
marines had set up roadblocks to 
search cars and carried out house- 
to-house searches. 

The $900 million previously in- 
vested in the Barre regime is testa- 
ment to the desire of the USA to 
maintain its strategic influence in 
the Hom of Africa. US troops in 
Somalia have no restrictions on their 
length of stay, no preset goals to 
fulfil, and no target number of hun- 
gry Somalis to feed before with- 
drawing. Through “Operation Re- 
store Hope” the USA has given it- 
self the ideal opportunity to consoli- 
date its influence. Whether this be 
through establishing a pro-imperial- 
ist regime in Somalia, occupying its 
previous military bases in the north 
or continuing direct military control 
through its armed forces, it is clear 
that the USA aims to “Restore Hope” 
not to the workers and peasants in 
the region, but to the imperialist 
bankers whose semi-colonies they 
police. 

That is why workers should reject 
the hypocritical media campaign and 
demand the immediate withdrawal 
ofUS troops from Somalia. We must 
oppose the racist immigration con- 
trols which keep out Somali refu- 
gees. Against the military occupa- 
tion we call for call for food and 
military aid without strings to the 
people of Somalia, and the cancel- 
ling of the foreign debts.@ 
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The real role of the UN 


THE MEDIA presents an image of 
the United Nations (UN) as the 
champion of law and order, “keep- 
ing the peace” in all the trouble- 
spots of the world. US marines 
land on the beach at Mogadishu 
to a press corps reception. We 
see blue berets in Yugoslavia 
“keeping the warring factions 
apart”. Soldiers of the UN are now 
well established in strife-torn Cam- 
bodia. 

All of this serves to sustain the 


‘myth that the UN is a force for 


peace, ushering in a stable “new 
world order”. 

Nothing could be further from 
the truth. The aggressive reality of 
US foreign policy needs a cloak of 
respectability. In the current world 
situation the UN is the ideal screen 
behind which to pursue these im- 


perialist interests, with the bhess- 
ing of the “intemational commu- 
nity”. The collapse of Stalinism 
means that the USA can more eas- 
ily use the UN to pursue its own 
aim of preserving and extending 
its global economic and military 
influence. | 

Operation Desert Storm set the 
precedent, assembling a military 
alliance to “bomb Iraq into the 
stone age”. As a result the USA Is 
asserting direct control in the Mid 
die East, and can now impose no- 
fly zones on Iraq under the pretext 
of protecting the Kurds and Sunni 
Muslims from Saddam. 

Behind the facade of altruistic 
“neace-keeping” stands straight 
forward, calculated, imperialsit 
realpolitik. Whatever the claimed 
justification—resisting ethnic 





cleansing in former Yugoslavia, pre- 
venting pogroms against the Viet- 
namese in Cambodia, stopping the 
warlords from commandeering food 
in Somalia—UN solutions in fact 
reinforce the root causes of these 
problems in the first place. 

The deep-seated problems of n2- 
tional strife, dependency and eco- 
nomic backwardness from the Bak 
kans to the Middle East, Indochina 
and Africa, are a direct conse- 
quence of the imperialists’ stran- 
glehold of super-exploitation and 
crippling debt. 

This is why workers should op- 
pose UN “peacekeeping”. Far from 
being the impartial instrument of 
the international community, the 
UN is a prop of imperialism, a glo- 
bal system of economic slavery, 
hunger and bloody war.@ 





